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TO THE MEMORY OF 
MY PATHER, 


FROM WHOM I FIRST LEARNED TO VENERATE 
THE NAME OF HOOKER 


EDITOR’S PREFACE 


THRE object of this series is to make clear, in relation 
to present knowledge, the work of some well-known 
English theologians. Often their works remain unread 
because they are thought to be out of date and useless 
for the solution of modern problems. Certainly the rise 
and growth of the science of Biblical criticism, to name 
no other development, has made some of their work 
obsolete but, allowing for that, there remains much 
which is of the very highest value. It remains, however, 
often unknown because the reader is unaware of it. It 
is hoped that this series may act as a guide. 

When this series was projected in 1918 it attracted the 
keen interest of the Ven. William, Cunnigham, Archdea- 
con of Ely, Fellow of Trinity College, and Honorary 
Fellow of Gonville and Caius College, Cambridge, and 
he under-took to act as joint editor. Dr. Cunningham 
did much for it by suggesting subjects and securing 
contributors, and it was hoped that he would have written 
for it a book on Frederick Denison Maurice. His 
lamented death in June, 1919, prevented this but it is 
due to the series that his connection with it should be 
recorded. 

The Editors are not responsible for the particular 
opinions expressed by the several writers in this series. 
Their part has been to secure that each book, in its 
method of treatment, conforms broadly to the idea of 
the series, viz. that the works of the writer (or group of 
writers) are sufficiently illustrated and their value esti- 
mated in the light of our present knowledge. 


S. L. OLLARD. 
WILL SPENS, 


AUTHOR’S PREFACE 


THE Life and Writings of Hooker have received such 
thorough and critical treatment from the hands of 
several distinguished writers in recent times that the 
present author could not hope to add anything to their 
work in that field. This, however, is not the case with 
Hooker’s Theology. The ground was broken by the 
Oxford editors in their excellent commentaries on the 
two most important books. In the present work an 
attempt has been made to build upon these foundations, 
however unworthily, and to survey Hooker’s teaching 
as a connected theological system; to indicate its 
place in the history of Christian thought and the bearing 
of some of its great principles upon our own time. 

Upon one or two subjects, notably the teaching of 
Hooker about the Eucharist and the Ministry, opinions 
may seem to have been stated somewhat summarily. 
Limitations of space made it impossible to find room 
for an adequate discussion of the grounds upon which 
the author was unable to accept other interpretations 
which have been given. It seemed best, therefore, 
simply to state his own conclusions on such points. 
But it must be taken for granted that, before doing so, 
he has tried to weigh carefully the arguments on the 
other side. 

His grateful thanks are due to the Editors for their 
kind help and encouragement. 


L..8. 


MIRFIELD, 
September, 1923. 
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Vio rieR I 
LIFE AND WORKS 


RicHARD HOOKER was born about the end of March, 
1554, at Heavy-Tree, in or near Exeter. His family had 
taken a leading part in the affairs of the city of Exeter 
for some generations past and more than once Richard’s 
ancestors had represented the city in Parliament. The 
boy was sent to school inthe town. His school master 
was so struck with the signs of promise in him that he 
persuaded a rich uncle, one John Hooker, chamberlain of 
the city, to take charge of his nephew’s education and 
send him to Oxford. These two succeeded further in 
eliciting the interest of Bishop Jewel of Salisbury, an 
old friend of Mr. Hooker’s and himself a Devonshire 
man. The result was that Richard found a place at 
Corpus Christi College at the early age of fourteen, the 
expenses of his University course being guaranteed by 
the generosity of the Bishop. With the latter the boy 
was on affectionate terms and it was a great blow to him 
when the Bishop died not long after this (1571). At 
Corpus Christi Hooker came under the influence of 
John Reynolds, who was appointed to be his tutor. The 
latter like Bishop Jewel belonged to that school of 
thought which looked mainly to Calvin for their inspira- 
tion. It will thus be seen that the early theological 
influences in Hooker’s life came mainly from one 
direction ; his uncle and benefactor John Hooker having 
been a disciple of Peter Martyr. 
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Hooker soon justified his friends’ confidence in his 
capabilities. He became first scholar and then fellow of 
his college and very shortly afterwards was appointed 
Hebrew lecturer during the illness of the Regius 
Professor. Meanwhile the death of Bishop Jewel had 
made it necessary for Hooker to find other means for his 
support. Bishop Sandys had heard of him and sent his 
gon Edwin to be his pupil. With Edwin Sandys came 
also George Cranmer, great-nephew of Archbishop 
Cranmer. This arrangement was made when Hooker 
was only nineteen years of age and his pupils still 
children ; it was the beginning of a life-long friendship 
and probably had an important effect upon Hooker’s 
career. It seems to have been in part due to the re- 
commendation of Edwin Sandys’ father (at get 
Archbishop of York) that Hooker was afterwards 
to be the Master of the Temple. Another person with 
whom Hooker became acquainted at Corpus Christi was 
Dr. Spencer, who outlived his friend and had some 
share in editing his works and preserving the later books 
for posthumous publication. 

Considerable uncertainty hangs over events at the 
stage in Hooker's career which we have now reached, 
In the year 1580 he was expelled from his college a 
with his former tutor Reynolds and three other felloy 
The cause of this surprising event is unknown, 
letter of protest from Reynolds is given by Wa 

which however provides no explanation. Whatever hé 
happened, all were restored to their places wit 
month. It must have been about this time that Ho 
took Holy Orders and not long afterwards he was ¢ 
upon to preach the open-air sermon at St. Paul's ( 
Walton’s remarks about this sermon are intere “s 
view of subsequent events in Hooker's career, 
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his auditors was Aylmer, Bishop of London, and excep- 
tion was taken by some, though not by the Bishop, to a 
point of doctrine in which the preacher seemed to be at 
variance with Calvin. In this respect Hooker’s first 
public appearance was prophetic of the place which he 
was to take in English theology. 

This visit to London was important for a very different 
reason. It has often been pointed out that Walton’s 
account of the circumstances which led to Hooker’s 
marriage is not very convincing, yet the main facts are 
fairly clear. When Hooker came up to London to preach 
he lodged at the house of one John Churchman. Here 
he was taken ill and nursed by Mrs. Churchman. The 
latter had a daughter named Joan, to whom Hooker was 
married shortly afterwards. It was evidently an ill- 
assorted marriage, as Sandys and Cranmer could see 
when they went to visit their old tutor in his country 
vicarage. Marriage meant removal from Oxford, and in 
1584 Hooker was instituted to the living of Drayton 
Beauchamp near Aylesbury. 

But here he stayed only a few months; for about this 
time, through the death of Dr. Alvie (or Alvey), the 
Mastership of the Temple became vacant and Hooker 
was persuaded to accept it. 

This event was the turning-point in Hooker’s life 
dividing it into two clearly defined parts. The first 
thirty years were a quiet and uneventful period. During 
these years he grew to manhood, formed the habits of a 
student, lived in the past and stored his mind witha 
wealth of learning. Yet all the while he was alert to 
the eventful happenings of his time and was beginning 
to form an independent view of his own about the great 
theological questions of the day. His appointment to 
the Temple brought him suddenly, through no desire of 
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his, into the forefront of publicity and made him for the 
few remaining years of his life a leading figure in the 
great Puritan controversy. 

To understand the part which he was now called upon 
to play we must glance back at the course which the 
affairs of the Church of England had taken during the 
preceding period. 

The accession of Queen Elizabeth had roused the 
hopes of the more extreme reforming party, who took 
Geneva for their model and who now looked for a more 
drastic and complete break with the old traditions than 
had been attempted even under Edward VI. The 
‘settlement’ made during the opening years of the 
reign must, therefore, have seemed very disappointing 
to them. The Puritans, as they began to be called, grew 
more and more dissatisfied with what seemed to them 
only half areformation. If we confine ourselves to the 
Elizabethan period, which roughly synchronizes with 
Hooker’s life, we may trace three stages of the 
controversy : 

(i) 1559-1570. The immediate task of Archbishop 
Parker was to secure some degree of conformity to the 
tubrics of the Prayer Book. The points on which the © 
Puritan clergy were most obdurate were ceremonial 
questions and in particular the wearing of the required 
‘habilments,’ surplice, square cap and tippet. Many 
who would not submit to Parker’s requirements in the 
advertisements of 1564 were suspended from their 
ministry. 

(ii) 1570-1583. The second stage of the d 
centres round the controversy between Cartwrigh: 
Whitgift (1572-7). The Puritans had become bold 
they had begun to hold meetings of their own and 
to bring pressure to bear through Parliament. In 1 
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there appeared the famous Admonition to Parliament in 
which not only habits and ceremonies but the Prayer 
Book itself, episcopacy and the whole constitution of the 
Church were openly attacked. Whitgift was requested 
to reply to the Admonition. He was Master of Trinity 
College, Cambridge, at the time, and had recently been 
obliged to expel Thomas Cartwright from his fellowship 
for irregularities and also from the Margaret Reader- 
ship in Divinity for his Puritan teaching. Whitgift’s 
answer was met at once with a reply from Cartwright, 
who was the ablest man on the Puritan side. Whitgift 
then wrote 7he Defence of the Answer to the Admonition 
in which Cartwright’s arguments were examined and 
criticized at great length. Cartwright replied yet again 
after the custom of the time. In the volumes of 
Whitgift’s works containing the record of this contro- 
versy will be found displayed all the characteristic 
Puritan arguments with which Hooker had afterwards to 
deal. The movement, however, did not confine itself to 
this book-war. The Puritan clergy had begun to organize 
themselves definitely on the Genevan model. ‘ Pro- 
phesyings’ were held, books of discipline were being 
issued and a regular Presbyterian organization began to 
develop, notably at Wandsworth, under cover of outward 
conformity to the Church’s system. The dispute was no 
longer over minor questions of ceremonial but over 
things much more fundamental. Hitherto the Reforma- 
tion in England had preserved all the main characteris- 
tics of the ancient and primitive Catholicism. Was this 
to continue or was a new reformation to be inaugurated 
of the radical Continental type ? ‘ 

(iii) 1583-1600. The second and most important 
part of Hooker’s life (1585-1600) synchronizes very 
closely with the archiepiscopal rule of John Whitgift, 
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who after rapid promotion succeeded Grindal as Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury in 1583. It was high time that a 
stronger man was atthe helm. Grindal had failed to 
cope with the situation, which was becoming increasingly 
dangerous. A new and more extreme type of sectary 
was beginning to appear. In 1580 Robert Browne and 
his followers took the definite step of separation from 
the Church of England. Their books were proscribed ; 
Browne himself fled to the Continent and two of his 
followers, the first Puritan martyrs, were executed. 
Whitgift, as soon as he became Archbishop, inaugurated 

a new campaign for securing discipline, issuing Articles 
of Conformity to the Royal Supremacy and to the Thirty- ~ 
nine Articles and Prayer Book. He had the support of 
the Queen, but was opposed by Parliament and the 
Council. Lord Burghley himself was in private sympathy 
with the Puritans and did all he could for their cause. 

This was the situation when the Mastership of the 
Temple fell vacant. Burghley proposed the appoint- 
ment of Walter Travers, who had lately been made 
afternoon lecturer there during Dr. Alvey’s time and az 
who was commonly expected to succeed him. But this. Ww 
proposal did not at all suit the Archbishop’s plans. es 
Travers was known to be the author of a ‘Book of 
Discipline,’ + which had done so much to guide thie | - 
growing Presbyterian organization. He was a recog a 
nized leader of Puritanism, second to none gave 
Cartwright himself. Moreover, he had only received 
Presbyterian ordination and was not likely to subs 
to the Articles of Conformity. The Archhishoaly 


f 


* Ecclesiastice discipline et Anglicane Ecclesic ab illa ab 
tionis plena e verbo Dei et dilucida explicatio, 1574. See Sti 
Life of Whitgitt, i, 344-6. 
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candidate was the Queen’s chaplain ; but she demurred. 
Hooker’s name was then brought forward with high 
recommendations and he received the appointment 
(March, 1585).? 

The new Master soon found himself at cross-purposes 
with Travers, who was allowed at first to maintain his 
lectureship. At the very outset Travers called upon 
Hooker with others and tried to persuade him to defer 
entering upon his ministry until he had received a 
‘call’ from the congregation. This was in accordance 
with the system which the Puritans were secretly 
endeavouring to establish within the Church. It appears 
that about this time they were seeking to convert 
Churchwardens and Sidesmen into a_ lay-eldership 
wherever it was possible,* and Travers seems to have 
had hopes of bringing this about at the Temple. 
Hooker firmly declined to fall in with the suggestion 
made to him. 

After such a beginning it was hardly possible for 
matters to run smoothly at the Temple. ‘ The forenoon 
spoke Canterbury and the afternoon Geneva.’ Both 
Master and Lecturer were in earnest and their principles 
were quite incompatible. It says much for their mutual 
forbearance that they were able to work together for 
a year before the inevitable crisis came. 

In those days the sermon was the serious business of 
the day on Sunday. Hooker preached for an hour at 
a time and sometimes considerably more. Learned 
lawyers took careful notes. Travers himself was a 
listener on these occasions and must have been hard 
put to it to sit through the sermon at times when he 


1 Strype, Life of Whitgifi, i, 340-1. 
® Jéid., 557. 
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disagreed with the argument, as by his own account was 
not seldom. At length open controversy broke out 
over a course of sermons on the book of Habakkuk, 
three of which are to be found among Hooker’s extant 
works. On two or three points in particular Travers 
found the teaching given so unpalatable that he made 
a pointed reply when he occupied the pulpit in the 
afternoon. The questions dealt with were Predestination, 
Faith and Justification. 

On the last point in particular the controversy came 
to a head. For radical Protestants it was the crucial 
test. Could Romanists who denied or obscured justifica- 
tion by faith hope for salvation? Yes, replied Hooker, be 
if in other respects they are sincere Christians. To 
men like Travers this tolerant outlook seemed like an 
apostasy from the Reformation. The dispute was 
becoming unedifying though conducted with dignity 
and charity on both sides. Whitgift stepped in and 
forbade Travers to preach any more at the Temple, 
removing him from his lectureship, as he had never 
taken Holy Orders and would not undertake to do so.” 


1 Works. Vol. iii, 469ff. 

2? All through this controversy at the Temple Whitgift had 
shown (according to Strype) that his principal objection to 
Travers was the latter’s refusal to accept the Orders and Disci- 
pline of the Church as laid down in Prayer Book and Ordinal. In 
a letter to Burghley, in which he refused to accept Travers-for the 
vacant Mastership, he had written: ‘ Unless he will testify his 
conformity by subscription, as all others do, which now enter into 
ecclesiastical livings, and make proof unto me that heis a Minister 
ordered according to the laws of this Church of England, gs I 
verily believe he is not ...IUcan by no means yield my consent’ 
to the placing him there, or elsewhere, in any function of this 
Church.’ (Strype’s insertion into Walton’s Life in Works, i, 32. 

See also Strype, Life of Whitgift, i, 341, letter to the Queen, 
and p. 344 from which the insertion in Walton’s Zifeistaken.) __ 
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This was perfectly fair; but the Puritan mind did not 
see things in that light. Travers appealed to the 
Council, giving his version of the controversy and 
complaining of the slight cast upon his Presbyterian 
orders. Hooker replied in a letter to the Archbishop 
rebutting the charges of heresy laid against him. 
Whitgift gave judgment again in Hooker’s favour. 
But the Master was weary of controversy and pleaded 
with the Archbishop to let him retire to some country 
living. Moreover the shock of this his first direct 
experience of the way in which the Puritan mind worked 


With this should be compared Travers’ own account of his 
expulsion from the Temple in his Supplication to the Council 
(Works, iii, 552-6). He told the Council that Whitgift’s first 
reason for removing him from the lectureship was that ‘I am 
not lawfully called to the function of the ministry, nor allowed 
to preach, according to the laws of the Church of England’ 
(p. 552). On this Travers argued that his Presbyterian Orders 
ought to be regarded as ‘ valid’ in the Church of England. He 
also added two important pieces of information about the facts 
of his ministry at the Temple. He declared that his ministry 
there was (a) ‘allowed’ by the Bishop of London in letters to 
the Inner Temple (p. 556), (6) confined to preaching only, as he 
asserted was allowed in the case of others ‘that are neither 
ministers nor deacons’. (Cp. Works, p. 556 and J/éid., note 1, 
quoting Strype’s Whitgift, iii, :2, to the same effect.) Travers 
further quoted the case of Whittingham, Dean of Durham, as 
being parallel to hisown. But Whittingham was summoned by 
Archbishop Sandys to ‘ show his orders, or rather no orders that 
he had received at Geneva’. Whittingham died before the in- 
vestigation could be completed. (See Works, iii, 554, note 3 
and reference to Strype’s Aznals.) These facts seem to make 
it clear that Presbyterian orders were not accepted by the epis- 
copate as ‘valid’ in the Church of England at this time, though 
irregularities were doubtless liable to occur and as far as 
preaching was concerned did occur. 

1 Walton’s Life in Works, i, 52 and 64 and Strype, Lefe of 
Whitgift, i, 474-81. 
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made him long to get down to fundamental principles 
and work out his own position more adequately. The 
time had come for constructive theology of a new type. 
Already a change was passing over the whole situation. 
The Puritans had launched their most serious bolts 
through Cartwright and Travers. But a reaction was 
beginning. Their own followers were getting out 
of hand, Secret organization on the one hand and 
open separation on the other were soon to be followed 
by the Marprelate tracts which dropped serious argu- 
ment and turned to open abuse (1588). The whole 
movement sank to a lower level. Hacket’s Conspiracy 4 
followed (1591), and although the Puritan leaders gave 
no countenance to this and although the people con- 
cerned in it were probably half crazy at the time, yet 1 1e- vy 
public threat made against the Queen showed clearly 
that Puritanism must now be regarded as a political as 
well as an ecclesiastical danger. It lost much of the ‘7 
support it had formerly received as is shown in a letter — 
from George Cranmer to Hooker.! 

Meanwhile as Puritanism degenerated, 


é 


Saravia and Bancroft were writing and had struc 
much surer note about the constitution of the Chi 
and the claims of episcopacy. In particular, just a 
the Temple controversy, Bancroft, afterwards Aj 


the city which had openly taken up the Puritan challenge 


to Church Order (1588).? 
After six years at the Temple Hooker was now giv 


Pa 
4 Works. ii, 598-610 2 Strype, Life of Whilgift, i, 559 
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Ecclesiastical Polity, which laid the foundation for all 
that followed. The Archbishop moved him again to the 
living of Bishopsbourne near Canterbury, where the 
fifth book of the Polity was published in 1597, and here 
he spent his closing years. The remaining three books 
were also finished but not published until long after- 
wards and then only in a mutilated form. Hooker 
spent his last years upon them, encouraged by his friend 
Dr. Saravia, already mentioned, who was now 
established close at hand. It was the latter who 
ministered to. Hooker in his last illness, hearing his 
Confession and giving him his last Communion. 
Richard Hooker died on November 2, 1600, and was 
buried at Bishopsbourne. The three last books of the 
Polity were still unpublished. But when his papers 
were examined his final draft of them could nowhere be 
found. Only some rough copies survived. According 
to Walton there was foul play and Puritan enemies were 
suspected of having destroyed the papers. However 
that may be, Hooker’s old friend, Dr. Spencer of Corpus 
Christi, Oxford, undertook to rescue what was left and 
to him we owe the existence of the three last books in 
their present form. It is generally held that Books VII 
and VIII as they stand are genuine copies of what Hooker 
intended to publish. Book VI, on the other hand, is 
clearly for the most part quite a different treatise on 
Penance having no connection with the original plan nor 
the final draft of this book as Hooker wrote it. Still it 
is to be regarded as also coming from his pen. But the > 
whole of these books stand on a different footing to the 
first five, as they are not in the final form which Hooker 
intended to give them. 

The complete works of Hooker were edited by John 


a Keble with a valuable preface on the critical and 
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theological questions involved. This edition has | 
revised by Dean Church and Bishop Paget. It includ 
Travers’ Supplication to the Council and Hooke: 
reply, the sermons and other fragments, as well as t 


edited by Dean Church with a useful introduction anti 
fifth book has received similar treatment from t 
accomplished pen of Bishop Paget. These boo 
should be consulted for detailed analysis of the w 
their chronological sequence, authenticity, histo 
background, contemporary documents and many 
dental points. The present work is concerned simp! 
trace the main lines of Hooker’s theological pos: 
and to suggest some considerations as to the value o 
his thought for our own day. y 


CHAPTER II 


THE APPEAL TO REASON 


It is not hard to find a starting-point for a right under- 
standing of Hooker’s theological position. His life’s 
work was before all else a great appeal to reason in 
matters of religion. Such an appeal was urgently 
needed in the circumstances of the age in which he lived. 
The Reformation had run its main course before Hooker 
began to write. There had been time enough for its 
good and bad elements to become clear to thoughtful 
minds and for that period of disillusionment to begin 
which characterizes most great movements after their 
earliest successes. There had been time already for 
long and acrimonious disputes to occur within the re- 
forming movement and for the wildest extravagances to 
flourish among the more extreme sectaries. No move- 
ment should be judged by such facts as these ; but they 
rightly lead us to scrutinize the principles from which 
such a movement starts. The Reformation was beyond 
question grounded from the first upon two cardinal 
points—(1) justification by faith regarded as the central 
Christian experience, (2) the paramount authority of 
Holy Scripture in matters of Christian faith and practice. 
The first of these was more fundamental for Luther ; the 
second meant more to Zwingli. Calvin, however, who 
is the spiritual father of English Puritanism, had been 
influenced by both sides of the Continental reformation ; 
through him much of Luther’s most characteristic teach- 
ing passed into the theological schools of Elizabethan 
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England. It was in this Genevan type of theology that 
Hooker himself had been brought up; his theological 
masters, Jewel, Reynolds and Whitgift, were whole- 
hearted Calvinists in doctrine. All the more striking is 
the marked independence which Hooker reveals from the 
first. Herein lies the real interest of his controversy 
with Travers at the Temple and the early group of writ- 
ings which it called forth.1 Here we find already in 
germ the beginnings of Hooker’s characteristic thought. 
Travers was quick to detect its significance, though 
Hooker himself hardly seemed aware of the new note 
which he was striking. In the first of the extant Sermons, 
that dealing with ‘ The Certainty and Perpetuity of Faith 
in the Elect,’ there are some significant words which 
really join issue with the whole tendency of Reformation 
theology on the cardinal question of faith. To under- 
stand this we must recall what that tendency was. 

The importance of Luther’s conception of faith in 
determining the whole form of Protestant theology can 
hardly be over-emphasized. The theology of Luther is 
too large a subject to fall within the scope of the present 
work. But the conception of faith and its functions 
which he succeeded in transmitting to Protestants 
generaliy was one whose main characteristics are suffici- 
ently clear. For Luther faith was primarily a matter of 
will and emotion, It exhibited its vitality in a white-hot 
religious experience and had singularly little to do with 
cool reasoned thought. He was concerned with practi- 
cal religious interests and had no idea of a reasoned-out 
theological scheme. Thus his theology took a deeply 
psychological form, moulded as it was by a sttongly 


* Vol. iii, Sermons 1-3, Travers’ Supplication and Hooker’s 
Reply. ? iii, 4608. 
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marked individual experience. Wherever Luther's 
doctrine of ‘ justification by faith only ’ took hold of men, 
there the same type of religious construction appeared. 
It found its centre of gravity in a personal experience of 
faith, an inward assurance of the individual soul, a 
cettainty of forgiveness. This central experience was 
conceived as the proper foundation of true religion and 
the various types of Protestantism, whatever their differ- 
ences, were all shaped by this dominant idea. Thus the 
primary test of religion came to be the strength or weak- 
ness of a man’s subjective assurance of faith. Itis not 
surprising that in such circumstances men should make 
exaggerated claims for their faith. 

But there was another reason why this was likely to 
occur. The whole form of Luther’s theology had tended 
to isolate faith as the sole faculty whereby man is allow- 
ed to co-operate with divine grace.1 And if faith was 
the only human contribution to the work of salvation, 
this too was not regarded properly as an exercise of our 
own free will. Luther devoted a whole treatise to 
_ proving the complete ‘ bondage of the will’ ? and there 
was no point in Luther’s teaching more emphasized by 
Calvin than this. Thus faith was not only the fruit of 
grace but of indefectible grace.* There are traces of 
this doctrine even in Hooker himself,* in the Sermon on 


1 Cp. e.g. Concerning Christian Liberty and Comunentary on 
St. Paul’s Epistle to the Galatians passim. (An English tran- 
slation of the former is to be found in Luther’s Primary Works 
edited by Wace and Buchheim.) 

2 De servo arbitrio, 1525. English translation by Vaughan Ox 
the Bondage of the Will. (London, 1823.) See also H. Grisar’s 
Luther (E.T.), ii, 264-94. 
tee /astzt. III. ii. 7, 21, 33, 35-40. 4 

* Collected by Keble, Works,i, cxiff; see iii, 473, etc. 
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Faith and that on Justification and elsewhere. It is 
implied in the very phrase ‘ perpetuity of faith in the 
elect ’ and in the words ‘ the faith whereby ye are sancti- 
fied cannot fail ... it shallnotin you’. Yet in spite of 
this common ground with Travers, the latter was dis- 
satisfied with the sermon. The doctrine which he 
disliked was in his own words: ‘ That the assurance of 
that we believe by the word is not so certain as of that 
we perceive by sense,’ or as Hooker put it: ‘We have 
less certainty of evidence concerning things believed 
than concerning sensible or naturally perceived.’! The 
Puritans held that the faith of a believer was so upheld 
by grace that it was perfect in respect of certainty and 
perpetuity ; that is to say, true faith could never pass 
under a cloud of doubt; it could never be weak, waver- 
ing or uncertain; still less could it fail altogether. It 
was perfect in unfailing illumination and assurance of 
stability. At this early stage Hooker allowed indefecti- 
bility, but the rest of these claims he wholly repudiated. 
He pointed on the one hand to the facts of experience as 
to faith itself, the liability of the best of men to doubt 
and perplexity. Onthe other hand he drew important 
distinctions as to the nature of evidence. The evidence ~ 
of our senses to material phenomena is strong andclear. 
The evidences which support revealed truth are compli- 
cated and delicate and many-sided. They appeal not . 
only to our senses but to the whole man and demand a — 
more arduous exercise of all our faculties. Conse- 
quently when our higher energies flag, the light of fai 
may burn dim fora while. All this is part of the prob 
tion of faith. Faith is not that secure and secluded thi 


which the Puritans supposed. It is susceptible to” the : 


+ Works, iii, 559, 470. 
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changes of mood which belong to a life lived in the 
senses. Above all, though its object is most certain,— 
nothing less than God Himself and His self-revelation,— 
yet ‘ that which we see by the light of grace, though it 
be indeed more certain ; yet is it not to us so evidently 
certain, as that which sense or the light of nature will 
not suffer a man to doubt of.’ In the sphere of evidence 
we must move from the more certain to the less certain. 
‘The Spirit everywhere in the Scripture . . . laboureth 
to confirm us in the things which we believe by things 
whereof we have sensible knowledge.’ 1 This is pre- 
cisely the argument of St. Paulin Romansi. 20. Hooker 
allows that there is a Certainty of Adherence by which 
men may cleave to the object of their faith, like Job, 
when all the evidence seems to be against them. This 
is only to say that faith reaches further than reason and 
that sensible evidence can never carry us all the way ; 
often no more than afew steps. Yet it has its place, 
else our Lord would not have appealed to the witness of 
His works nor have allowed to St. Thomas the sensible 
evidence which he demanded.? If it be replied that the 
Holy Spirit given to us is ‘much mightier in operation 
than the common light of nature, whereby we discern 
sensible things,’ * this is to ignore the conditions into 
which God has placed us in this world of sense and to 
introduce a plausible but most dangerous plea for irra- 
tional faith, How can we hope for guidance from 
supernatural light if we ignore or minimize the light of 
nature which is just as truly of divine origin as the other? 
Now the characteristic of sensible evidence is that its 
immediacy as experience and its universality of appeal 

1 Works, iii, p. 470; ep. p. 577. 

2 Cp. Book II, iv. 2, Works, i. 295. 

3 Works, iii, 472. 
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give it, as evidence, a quality of unique certainty and 
finality. This is convincingly put by Hooker in his 
answer to Travers.! ‘How falleth it out that men 
being assured of anything by sense, can be no surer of it 
than they are ; whereas the strongest in faith that liveth 
upon the earth, hath always need to labour and strive and 
pray that his assurance concerning heavenly and spiritual 
things may grow, increase and be augmented.’ ~ 
Does this line of thought seem to destroy the value of 
faith? It will not do so if we turn our minds from the 
qualities of faith itself to the object towards which it is 
directed. Itis here that Hooker’s deeper insight appears 
most strongly. Whilst sense-experience is more im- 
mediate and tangible than the evidence of faith, its 
objects are less ‘certain’ than the supreme object of 
faith, God Himself.2 Translated into more modern 
ways of thought this means that faith is directed towards 
a higher order of reality than that of sense-experience, 
one which, though less immediately demonstrable, has a 
more abiding significance. The objects of sense impress 
themselves upon us sharply and clearly, but momentarily. 
The impression does not last and is confined to the 
limited area of bodily sensation. But moral and religious 
experience, the sphere in which faith moves, is some- 
thing which penetrates the whole range of our personality. 
It presents us with ‘ values’ of an absolute and ultimate 
quality which when once recognized cannot be belittled 
or ignored. These high values point us back to their — 
source in God. He is the real ground both of faith itself 
and of the evidences by which it is supported. Hooker 
here takes his stand with Plato and with the whole of — 


+ 
1 Works, iii. 577, § 9 (the whole section). 
2 Tbid., p. 470. 
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that long tradition which has sought to uphold Christian 
theism on grounds of reason. 

It seems, however, that this line of thought had little 
interest for the sixteenth century; certainly none for 
Hooker’s immediate opponents. When men like Cart- 
wright and Travers thought of truth it did not seem to 
them to present any complexities. There were no great 
philosophical questions to be answered. The truth which 
interested /hem was that conveyed by supernatural 
revelation and enshrined in the Scriptures. As to the 
characteristics of this revelation, Cartwright repeatedly 
writes in his controversy with Whitgift as though God 
could not have left men a prey to any uncertainties 
where the Christian religion was concerned.! This point 
of view is essentially the same as that of the Deists with 
which Butler and Paley had to deal; Hooker met it as 
they were todo by appealing froma superficial toa 
deeper view of the qualities which we should look for 
both in faith itself and in the objects towards which it is 
directed. For the Puritans not only main principles but 
every sort of detail must stand out luminously in Scrip- 
ture beyond dispute, ready for faith to grasp by an 
immediate intuition. How attractive this doctrine must 
have seemed to thousands of simple people can only be 
appreciated when we remember some of the historical 
circumstances. Three centuries earlier through the work 
of the great schoolmen religion and philosophy had 

joined hands ; Christendom and civilization seemed to be 
one whole, if not flawless, yet intelligible and harmonious, 
Reason supported faith because the Creed was in 
countless ways the actual basis of ordinary life. 
But the intervening period had been one of increasing 


1B.g. Whitgift, Works, i, 187, 190, 270. 
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disillusionment. Dante’s vision was followed by the 
Babylonish Captivity, the Great Schism and the failure of 
the Conciliar movement for reform. The life of the spirit 
shifted from thought to mysticism, from the theological 
schools to the hermit’s cell. In theology the attempt to 
_give belief a rational basis was increasingly abandoned. 
God became an inscrutable Being who imposed His laws 
by arbitrary Will. His Vicars, the Popes, became absolute . 
sovereigns, who having defeated Councils and Emperors 
were answerable to no human tribunal. Like breeds 
like and this deistic background of society pervaded the 
whole thought of the sixteenth century. Men had been 
taught to give ‘implicit faith’ to the authority of the 
Church, that is to say, to the Pope and hierarchy. When 
these became a moral scandal and in many ways the 
occasion of intolerable strain on human loyalty, the re- 
action which ensued deeply shook men’s trust in the old 
institutions. Many came to feel that the whole elaborate 
edifice of institutional religion had been a fraud. Where 
was wisdom to be found? There was no time to think 
things out. Moreover blind faith in authority does not 
train men to act wisely, when they have to find the truth 
for themselves. In such an atmosphere there is little 
likelihood of creative achievement. Even the important 
personalities will be creatures of their age and will 
simply give a new twist to old tendencies. Two things 
determined the issue. Human trust had been misplaced ; 
it must be transferred from the wrong authority tothe 
right one, from corrupt institutions to the Word of God. 
But God’s Word took two forms: (a) For Luther, like 
his predecessors the mystics, it was primarily an interior 7 
Word, a promise heard and embraced inwardly by the S 
soul, For some Protestants, like the Anabaptists and 
later the Quakers, this interior Word became the ultimate 


‘ 
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authority, an incommunicable illumination by grace. 
In practice this meant the apotheosis of individual 
conviction. For such men their own ‘conscience’ was 
an authority as sovereign and absolute as the Papacy 
had been, from which there could be no appeal. To 
differ from such an authority was to put yourself out of 
court. To be wholly opposed to it was to be an agent 
of Satan. The Pope himself was Antichrist. (6) But 
after all the Word of justification came from Scripture, 
aninspired authority (lately recovered in its original 
languages) and a stronger rival to the Papal system than 
individual faith could be. So the main current of 
Protestantism turned into this channel. If no human 
institution must stand between God and the soul, 
Scripture must not be understood to be such. It wasa 
Divine institution, the one authoritative medium between 
God and man. It was the Word; all the trouble of the 
Church had come from transferring its authority to men. 
Here was the true and absolute repository of God’s Will; 
one not inconsistent, so it seemed, with the reformist 
view of faith, for it was accessible to all and must surely 
be capable of preserving men secure from the errors of 
the past. So men thought. They believed the truth 
was at last unmistakably theirs. The security of the 
old system to which they and their fathers had been 
accustomed,—this had collapsed. But a new security 
had been found to take its place, as infallible as that had 
been supposed to be. Its subjective ground was the 
illumination of faith in the elect. Its objective ground 
was Scripture conceived as an infallible book of instruc- 
tions, giving detailed and unmistakable guidance to the 
individual conscience for the whole range of life and 
thus providing common ground upon which the elect 
might consolidate their life together in a visible Church. 
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Upon these foundations a third form of authority was 
speedily erected, dependent on the two first, yet suffi- 
ciently absolute in its own sphere. Calvin saw the 
imperative need of some definite form of government to 
hold together his flock at Geneva and to maintain and 
administer discipline. Practical experience had shown 
that an improvised ministry chosen by the congregation 
had not sufficient authority. In this difficulty Calvin 
succeeded in establishing a form of government, which 
cleverly placed the main power into the hands of the 
ministers, although it appeared to recognize the rights 
of the laity. But still more important, it was claimed 
that the new Church order was directly based on Holy 
Scripture, that it reproduced in detail the primitive 
ministry and discipline established by the Apostles, and 
that therefore it was the only divinely ordained form of 
Church order. Its authority had been wrongly usurped 
by the Catholic hierarchy. Thus Protestantism, pre- 
viously a movement for reform of doctrine and worship, 
passed into the form of a rival Church over against the 
old Catholic system. The new strength which Calvin’s 
genius had added to the movement became quickly 
evident and his personality became the dominating 
figure for reforming countries everywhere except where 
Lutheran influence prevailed. The Genevan platform 
was established in Scotland and the English Puritans 
were pledged heart and soul to set it up in this country. 

It was this particular phase of the reformist movement 
that Hooker found himself called upon to meet. He had 


to deal with people who believed not only that they had 
rediscovered the Gospel in its original purity but that — 
they held in their hands a master-key to its re-establish- 


ment, a divinely-willed and pre-ordained Church polity. 


But how had men come to such a firm persuasion that — 
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the Genevan platform of Church order embodied the 
express will of God? This was the first question which 
Hooker faced as he sat down to write his great work. 
He dealt with it in the Preface. Here he deliberately set 
himself to shake the extravagant reverence yielded to 
Calvin’s name in his day. Of undiscriminating adherence 
to the letter of Scripture he was to write later on. But 
blind trust in the wisdom of John Calvin was even worse 
and must be exposed before everything else. Men had 
in fact mistaken for a divinely-ordained scheme some- 
thing which in its original establishment had borne 
all the marks of human fallibility and imperfection. 
Calvin’s achievements had been great and worthy of 
respect ; but as Hooker examined their history and 
attendant circumstances he could find in them no clear 
hall-mark of peculiar and divine authority. On the other 
hand he found abundant grounds for believing that since 
its translation to British soil, the ‘Holy Discipline’ 
had been invested with an unreal glamour by an enthu- 
siasm of simple souls which was not according to 
knowledge. 

This Preface is important because it shows some of 
the reasons which led Hooker into a position of such 
comparative independence of Calvin’s influence. Such 
independence was precisely what the Church of England 
most needed at the time. It is here that Hooker has 
such a great advantage over Whitgift. In the earlier 


stage of the controversy Whitgift had been forced to 


defend Catholic institutions against Cartwright, although 
he shared the latter’s Calvinistic convictions on matters 
of doctrine. This was a heavy drawback. The defence 
was in consequence only piecemeal. Whitgift never 
really leads us out of the circle of reformation ideas. 
His attitude to the State is more conservative and 
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traditional than that of Cartwright and he sees the politi- 
cal danger of Puritanism quite clearly. But for that very 
reason we suspect all the time that he is defending the 
details of a convenient political settlement rather than a 
coherent system of religious principles held with convie- 
tion. A change, however, had now come which was not 
confined to Hooker. His Preface may be usefully com- 
pared with contemporary works like Bancroft’s Danger- 
ous Positions and A Survey of the Pretended Holy Discip- 
line. Others shared Hooker’s reading of the Genevan 
story. If Rome was wrong, Geneva was not necessarily 
right. Calvin was after all only one individual and he 
fallible like the rest. The Church of England must think 
out her own position. It was natural for men to be 
strongly affected by the clear-cut simplicity of the 
Puritan programme and to be carried away by an appear- 
ance of zeal for righteousness. But its theological 
positions were gravely defective and therefore the enthu- 
siasm which it generated was likely to prove dangerous. ° 
Perhaps both Whitgift and Hooker overstated its affini- 
ties with Anabaptism 2 owing to their natural political 


conservatism. But Hooker at any rate feared ita) 


atmosphere of uninformed enthusiasm chiefly because 
it rendered difficult, if not impossible, a calm and 
reasoned discussion of the deep religious issues which 
were involved. 


* Particularly cc. ii and iii of the latter. 
* E.g. Whitgift, Works, i, 125-139; Hooker, Preface to E. P., 
ch. viii in Works, i, 173-193. ’ 


CHAPTER Til 


HOOKER’S SYSTEM OF LAWS 


We have had a preliminary glimpse into Hooker’s 
mentality and have seen something of the differences 
which divided him from his Puritan opponents. We are 
now in a position to examine more closely his system of 
thought as it unfolds itself in the opening books of the 
Ecclesiastical Polity. The argument of Books I-IV 
develops directly out of positions taken up in the three 
Sermons on the book of Habakkuk and the other docu- 
ments of the Temple Controversy. Thus the third 
Sermon, on 7he Nature of Pride,1 gives, in the course 
of a discussion as to the nature of Justice, an incidental 
sketch of those distinctions of law which form the main 
theme of Book I. Again the question discussed in the 
second Sermon, Justification, Works, and How the 
Foundation of Faith ts Overthrown,? and the contro- 
versy with Rome on the subject, raised the whole 
problem as to the right attitude to be adopted towards 
‘Roman Catholics and the type of religion which they 
practise. This subject is taken up again in Book IV 
and prepares the way for Book V much in the same way 
as the Preface leads up to Books I-III. Hooker himself 
claims 3 a continuous :and coherent argument for the 
whole series of eight books. The first four lay founda- 
tions upon which the later ones build. Continuity is 
particularly clear all through Books I-V. 


1 Works, iii, 597f. 2 [bid., pp. 483ff. 3 Preface, §vii. — 
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Of the whole series Books I and V are the most 
important. Books II-IV_ provide corollaries and 
connecting links. Books VI-VIII, as they were planned 
by Hooker, simply worked outa detailed justification 
of positions already made clear in outline. ‘ 

In this Chapter we are concerned mainly with Book I. 
Here the real foundations of Hooker’s whole theological 
position are set out in a broad scheme. It takes the 
form of a system of laws and there was reason for this 
in the historical situation. It has been said that the men 
of this period were devoted to the idea of law.! This 
was natural in an age which saw the break up of 
medizval society and all the confusion and unrest, both 
religious and political, which that involved. New ideas 
of polity, civil and religious, had been fermenting all 
through the century. Savonarola, Machiavelli, Sir 
Thomas More, the Anabaptists at Munster, Calvin at 
Geneva, even the Papacy at Trent, diverse as they were : 
in other respects, were all exercised with the problem of 
an ideal polity. Hooker also had his theory of sucha 
polity and of the laws by which it should be con ; 


We have seen in the last chapter that for most people it 
the sixteenth century authority had become an arbitre 
thing. This was characteristic alike of Romanists and 
Protestants. But for Hooker, as faith must be rational, — 
the same must be true of obedience to law. As th 
Creed which we profess cannot be finally at varianc 
with the rules of evidence, so the laws to which 
submit our wills can themselves be brought to the 
of reason and judged thereby. To do this mean 
s 

» Figgis, Divine Right of Kings, second edition, p. 245. 
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trace the whole system of laws back to their source in 
God; and here Hooker definitely takes up his stand 
along lines occupied three centuries earlier by 
St. Thomas Aquinas. He is a Thomist in the first 
principle enunciated in Book I. St. Thomas had main- 
tained that the Divine Will acts only in accordance with 
Reason and that all law is traceable to an ultimate Law 
which is identical with the Divine Will and therefore 
rational.! Duns Scotus is credited with an opposite 
opinion, from which it would seem to follow that not 
only all law, but morality itself is the product of 
arbitrary Will.2 As that position was afterwards to 
become characteristic of Unitarian Deism, it is worth 
while to notice that before he passes to the laws which 
govern creation, Hooker pauses to write a few cautious 
words about the Mystery of the Holy Trinity. ‘The 
being of God is a kind of law to his working,’ for His 
perfection is the ground of all created perfection. That 
perfection in Him is inscrutable, yet we know it to contain 
‘natural, necessary and internal operations.’ Revela- 
tion tells us enough as to the interior order of the Triune 
Life to satisfy reason and assure us that this Mystery is 


1 Summa Theologica, I, QQ. xix. 3, xxi. 4, xxv. 5; II. i. Q. 
xciii. 4. 

2See Max Miiller’s ed. of Kant, Critique of Pure Reason, 
vol. i, Introductory essay on history of philosophy, p. 105 and 
note; Hagenbach, History of Doctrines, ii, 130-4; Dorner, 
History of the Doctrine of the Person of Christ (E.T.), Div. U, 
i, 339-53; Harnack, History of Dogma, vi. (E.T.)., 178-81; 
T.B. Strong, Christian Ethics, pp. 282-6, 299-309. In spite of 
Luther’s opposition to free will in man as taught by Duns 
Scotus, he was strongly influenced by the Scotist conception of 
arbitrary Will in God (e.g. Bondage of the Will, Part III, Sections 
28 and 39). Dr. Strong has suggested a similar connection 
between Calvin and Ockham (Christian Ethics, p. 307 and note). 
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the rational ground of all the ordered system which we — 
find in the universe and in the life of man. 

Here we must notice another feature which Hooker’s 
theology shares with that of Aquinas and in which it 
seems to contrast with the theological writers of the 
Reformation. Catholic theology was, in its first begin- 
ning, naive and somewhat free in its use of language. 
Later on terminology became fixed as logical distinctions 
were observed and enunciated. Thought and language 
became more precise as the complexities of truth became 
more explicit. This process was carried to its furthest 
limits by the schoolmen under the influence of 
Aristotelian methods of definition. The process became 
over-refined and the Renaissance was in part a reaction — 
toa more human ideal of knowledge. In this reacti 
against scholastic subtleties some of the reformers, 
notably Luther, shared. Their conception of religious — 
experience demanded greater psychological immediacy _ 
in that form of knowledge which theology has to J 
handle,—immediacy, that is to say, in the sense of an_ 
intuitive grasp of truth unincumbered by a large 
apparatus of logical distinctions and qualifications ; for 
these introduce complexity, where simplicity a 
intimacy of vision is desired. But simplicity may 
bought at the expense of truth and often the simp 
of truth can only be preserved by unfolding 
complexities. The Puritan platform had simplicity ; b 
it was not necessarily the simplicity of truth. Ho 
believed it to be a shallow and false simplicity. 
turned back from this white-hot theology of an ag 
transition to the cooler, less sensational mould 
which Christian thought had settled in earlier ce 


1 Works, i, 200-1. 
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Thus Hooker's first book represents a definite swing 
back of the pendulum from the theological methods 
of the Reformation to those of the best mediaeval 
period. In this he was no mere reactionary. He never 
merely copies his predecessors, but he does learn from 
them; and he was wise enough to see the defects of 
reformation theology and its methods without losing his 
balance in an opposite direction. These remarks will 
find further illustration in later chapters ; we must now 
return to our immediate subject. 

It is impossible, without transgressing the limits 
assigned to the present work, to give any adequate 
impression of the bold sweep and comprehensive vision 
displayed in Book I. The main scheme is undoubtedly 
modelled on St. Thomas’ treatment of the same subject.? 
In style the two writers are worlds apart, yet each has 
a dignity of his own. Apportionment of space and 
emphasis too is different; but in all the important 
features both of subject and method there is close 
agreement. 

The Puritans were maintaining that for Christians 
there is only one law, the law of Scripture. This 
Hooker denied. Scripture has a supreme position of 
authority. But that position can only be understood 
tightly when we assign it to its proper place in a great 
hierarchy of laws, graded in rank and importance, 


There is first the Hlernal Law as it exists in the Divine 


Mind, reflecting the hidden depths of God’s own life. 
This is the rational ground of all the laws of the 


bes: universe and these, gathered into one, may be called 


a second eternal law. Again we must subdivide. 


There is one law of natural objects, another of angels, 


* Summa Theologica, 11. i, QQ. 90-108. 
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a third of men. The last may be called the Law ry 
Reason. It is the law imprinted upon the heart of every 
man, to which St. Paul appeals in Romans ii, 14-16, 
St. Thomas calls it the Vatural Law, because it is to be 
regarded as part of the order of nature, that part by 
which the human race is governed. This law men can 
and ought to find out by themselves. It is to be distin- 
guished therefore from that law which has come by 


; 
special revelation, sometimes called Sapernatural Law. 


To this revealed law Hooker, in his opening summary, 
gives the name of Divine Law; because it has been. 
directly promulgated by God Himself either in the Old 
or in thie New Pesteenedtit * Yet in fact for both the: 


divine because. both come from God, althonglid he 
manner of their bestowal is different. Hooker ar? 


exposition proceeds.2 Once more, from theie val io 
types of law having a divine authentication we mu t 
distinguish Human Law framed by man himself. Under 
this heading come all the laws framed in hu a 
societies and amongst these we must distinguish civil 
from ecclesiastical law, national from internat 
private from public. ‘ 
There is a further important distinction to be o bservec 
between Natural and Postive Law. It is first defined 
in the Sermon on Pride.? Law is said to be 
‘natural and immutable, or else subject unto chan 
otherwise called positive law.’ ‘There is no per 


*See Summa, 1. i, Q. xev. 3, ep. xcili. 3; and Hoo 
and note. 

* Cp. also ‘ Answer to a Christian Letter’, Wor 
dix I, pp. 542ff, , 

®° Works, iii, 618-19, 
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whom, nor time wherein a law natural doth not bind.’ 
Possibly Hooker regarded this as the most: important 
distinction of all. It was certainly one very damaging 
to the Puritan position. God has two methods of 
working in the world ;— 

(a) That manifold yet uniform process which we may 
call the natural order, and which in some sense includes 
also the life of man, is the expression of the Divine 
immanence. It is effected by the presence of God’s 
Spirit everywhere in all the forms and ranks of creation 
and reaches its highest embodiment in the reason, 
conscience and capacities of man. This process with 
all its endless variety (a variety which includes at the 
highest point human free-will) has nevertheless an un- 
changing quality and this gives it the force of law. It 
is the law of life in the widest sense, a law which within 
its prescribed limits is immutable and to which all 
created life must conform. At its highest stage it 
governs the moral and spiritual life of man. It is the 
source of whatever truth and nobility there is in the 
natural moral life and religious aspirations of mankind ; 
and it thus provides the soil into which the seed of a 
revelation may be cast. No other law can exceed it in 
authority or importance ; for it provides the permanent 
foundation upon which all else in human life must be 
built. 
= (6) But upon this natural ground is wrought the 
history of the human race ; which is so full of interesting 
developments, just because within the circle of natural 
law man has his own special sphere of freedom, where 
individual or national choice and character have room to 


_ unfold themselves in endless variety. Further, in the 


Christian reading of history there is also room for the 
Divine Will to operate freely for its own purposes, 


af 
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y 
disclosing itself in a special revelation—a Te 
which presents itself to man’s conscience with authe 
and awakens his sense of obligation, yet which does n 
override the sphere of man’s free choice, but rath t ey 
meets it in its need and insufficiency. God works in th a 
world through nature, but also through the kingdom 0! of 
free-will; and it is here that there is room for Posit - 
Law. This kind of law belongs peculiarly to the apliees 
of Will. Men are free to associate in a variety of social 
groupings; andin each of these the prevailing will is p 
embodied in some form of positive law. These are 
human laws, but are ultimately based upon natural law 
and may actually give force and efficacy to some pm 
what is really laid upon us by natural obligation, Otl 
parts of human law on the other hand may be 
matters of convenience, unimportant in henialegaa 
the agreed means to some end which is more or 1 
vital. So even these, though changeable by "4 vt 
common will, have behind them the authority of natu 
law, so long as they are in force, So far we have pouitive ve 
law in its natural human form, But the highest disela ure 
of law belongs to the history of revealed religion, | Her 
a positive law is inaugurated which is the direct | 
duct of the Divine Will; it is Divine or Supernatural L 
because it did not come by human discovery, not 
by reflection tpon the natural law written in the he: 
nor through any natural achievement of man; i 
with the authority of special acts of God, in whi 
Divine Will was disclosed first to Israel and os 
in Christ to His Church. 

Yet though the laws contained in Scripture hay 
a unique position, they partake of the special char 
tics of positive law. In part they are a reas 
natural law, reinforcing its authority and 
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contents clearer to our minds, In the New ‘Testament 
natural law is raised to its highest level, met by grace 
and crowned with special ordinances which though posl- 
tive are immutable because given by the Incarnate Son 
Himself, But Scripture also contains elements of law, 
which all Christians hold to be of transitory obligation, 
such as the judicial and ceremonial laws of the Old 
Testament. 

Hooker was convinced that all these distinctions were 
of vital importance, if society was to be saved from the 
popular but mistaken notions then in vogue, Nowhere 
was there greater confusion in people's minds than over 
those questions in which they found a conflict of Divine 
and human authority, ‘lo those who held that the Bible 
was the only source of authority for human legislation, 
much of the existing law, both civil and ecclesiastical, 
seemed to be pure usurpation. To such minds there 
were only two kinds of law, Divine and human, The 
former was set out in Scripture and was sulliciently 

explicit to furnish guidance for all human activities. 
Human law then could only have the narrowest possible 
range. It must be confined to the simple task of draw- 
ing out what was contained in Scripture and codifying it 
 inaconvenient form for immediate application to Hie ; 
‘the root of which error,’ Hooker comments, ‘is a 
_ misconceit that all laws are positive which men estab. 
lish and all laws which God delivereth immutable, No, 
; it is not the author which maketh, but the matter 
Whereon they are made, that causeth laws to be thus 
distinguished,’! 
Thus far we have noticed that Hooker distinguishes 
Within the whole Divine order for the world a number of 
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different lawa each working in ita own proper 


another'a spheres of operation, tndeed these aphei 
ave nol always mutually exclusive; they interseet ane 
‘mlved! lawa result, Moreover, the whole series trace 
back to two main groups of diatinetions, (#) Natural and 
Hupernatural, (4) Natural and Positive, Dut these again 
cross one another; for poaltive law may be elther 
natural or supernatural or a mixture of both, Tn al 
oaded the tern! positive | drawa allention to the presenee 
of freaewilll whether in native of lo auperenature, Tt de 
to Hooker'a doctrine of freewill that we niuat 
turn) for tia one of (he main keya to his position, 
If the plan of Hook Tin examined it will be found ¢ 
ihe main part of the argument dividea inte two la 
seotiona: (i) oe Vox Which examine the characteris 
of natural law and ita aubdivisiona, and (i) ee 
whieh deal with supernatural law aa found in 
Soripture, Hut lu both of these seotions one of the main 
purpowesd ta to deaw out the large part played by the 
action of wilh Tn ee, vox human freeewill ia the then 
in ao) Mi-xV On the other hand it is the free ation 
Divine grace in the proceaa of revelation, Parte 
votioeable ia the emphasia laid upon human freewil 
We have seen that the Puriiana and other seet 
were alrongly diaposed to depreciate all himan auth 
and government! What they wanted waa a thee 
where God manifestly reigned, Hut Hooker 
ready anawer, God'a authority will not be vindle 
obscuring or denylog the faeta of human nat 
Reformation had originated in a protest agalnat & 
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through works. ‘The reformers made grace so promi- 
nent in their scheme of salvation that they practically 
ruled out free-will altogether. In effect what was 
originally meant to be a reassertion of the Pauline and 
Augustinian doctrine of grace carried with it conse- 
quences which neither St. Paul nor St. Augustine would 
have acknowledged. Foremost amongst these conse- 
quences were two; on the one hand a general deprecia- 
tion of human traditions in the sphere of corporate 
religion which first attacked ecclesiastical law and custom 
and then passed on to criticize all existing human 
governments. On the other hand another consequence, 
cutting deeper still, was the tendency to depreciate 
reason itself. The revised Augustinianism of the 
sixteenth century here departed widely from St. Augus- 
tine. If Luther and Calvin drew from that source their 
teaching about predestination, grace and the corruption 
of human nature, it was from the same source that 
St. Thomas and through him Hooker drew the whole 
doctrine of natural law with its emphasis on the natural 
light of reason. The Middle Ages had modified Augus- 
tine and drawn out and made explicit all his latent teach- 
ing about the value of the natural order and the dignity 
of the natural light in man. Generally speaking, Pro- 
testants discarded this side of him altogether. It is true 
that Hooker was able, in defence of his teaching in Book 
I, to appeal to Calvin, as one who made a ‘ difference 
between natural and supernatural truth and laws.’! 
But the tendency of Calvin’s teaching was to stress the 
corruption and depravity of the whole man to the 


1 Works, ii, 543. In the ‘ Answer to a Christian Letter’. This 
letter was written in criticism of Hooker’s work. See Calvin, 
ERs; 4). de 
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exclusion of all other considerations. The natural effect 
of such teaching was to inculcate a profound distrust of 
human nature as a whole. Through the fall reason was 
blinded and free-will was lost. The light of reason was 
a dangerous guide. To trust it was a mark of pride and 
folly, when we had the clearer and better light of the 
Gospel. How far Hooker ultimately diverged from 
Calvinism on these matters may be seen in his Answer 
to a Christian Letter, which belongs to the last years of 
his life. Here he deliberately stated his own conclusions 
on predestination and kindred topics in the form of a 
revised draft of Whitgift’s Lambeth Articles, in which 
all the characteristic tenets of Calvin were whittled 
away.” Medizeval thought had drawn a sound distinc- — 
tion between the kingdoms of natural law and super- 
natural grace. In the reformers’ teaching revelation and 
grace took a form which overwhelmed man’s natural 
faculties and left very little room for them to function. 
Hooker restored the balance once more for English 
thought. This is perhaps his greatest contribution to 
theology and it is the leading mofzf of Book I. With 
these considerations in mind let us now glance at some 
features of the argument. ; 
The main purpose of cc. v-x is to re-establish — - 
human law by disclosing the natural grounds of its 
authority. This is found to rest upon unalterable facts — 
of human nature. Man is the crown of the natural order — 
and that which gives him his unique position in that — 
order is his possession of moral freedom. He possesses 
a natural light of reason whereby he can recognize the 


: hess 


Good and a free-will whereby he can choose the Good and 


PAnStiby, ih, SE. - 
* Works, ii, 537-97, especially the last paragraph and Editor's < 
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identify himself with it. In this indeed his capacities 
do but continue the whole tendency of nature herself, 
only carrying it a further stage. God is the supreme 
Good and ‘all things in the world are said in some sort 
to seek the highest and to covet more or less the 
participation of God Himself,’ because all things in 
gome sort tend towards the perfection of their innate 
potentialities. Man fulfils this law in a higher way. 
His end is ‘the greatest conformity with God,’ and to 
this he must proceed by the exercise of his rational and 
moral faculties. His proper activity is twofold, know- 
ledge of truth and exercise of virtue ; and both of these 
involve a process of growth and education. Although 
there is a sense in which we are born with a full moral 
endowment, yet there are ‘ steps and degrees’ by which 
the soul of man ‘riseth unto perfection of knowledge.’ 
There are no short cuts. All must make the same 
laborious ascent. No infallible illumination can dis- 
possess reason from her task of pursuing truth. It is a 
painful task, often accompanied by mistakes and this 
makes the will disinclined for the effort required. For 
will waits upon reason to indicate the path it must 
pursue. It seeks instinctively for the Good, but only 
reason can show it where the true Good lies ; how it is 
to be recognized and attained. The Good has its own 
marks of authentication ; it has an inherent beauty of its 
own which convinces the heart, when it is once seen. God 
has left traces of Himself in our nature which make it 
possible for us to find out for ourselves the laws by 
which He would have us walk. Thus when men make 
laws ‘ they seem the makers of those laws which indeed 
are His, and they but only the finders of them out,’? 


4 {bid,, 1, 228, 
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Yet men are left free to choose and make, because free- 
dom is the highest expression of nature’s law; and 
when freedom is misused nature herself protests. 
Natural rewards and punishments follow upon men’s 
actions ; conscience bears witness to the justice of this 
and so refers us back to God, the Author of nature’s 
system. Thus men are permitted to work out their own 
destiny ; they combine by natural inclination and con- 
sent to make laws and to guard them with sanctions 
whose justification runs back into the whole system of 
nature. 

We notice in all this an interaction between freedom — 
and necessity. Men choose their own laws; but what- 
ever they choose must in fact be grounded upon natural 
law. Yet this very freedom to choose makes nature too 
narrow a bed for man. He craves a higher happiness 
than he can make for himself on earth, choose how he 
may. Moreover, he needs salvation from sin and no 
natural law can furnish him with that. The whole 
analysis of man’s position in the system of nature. 
undertaken in this part of Hooker’s argument shows ~ 
that man’s life embraces various stages and levels of 
existence, each of which points on to the next. At each 
stage happiness is the end sought; the life of sense 
cannot satisfy and points us on to the intellectual and 
moral life. But this too is inadequate and points — 
upward to a heavenly beatitude beyond the realm of — 
nature. We cannot rightly fulfil nature’s own law of the 
moral life ; how much less attain those levels which lie 
beyond it. Here, where nature fails, God meets us by 
own free act and unfolds in Scripture a supernatural v 
a second stage in man’s upward ascent, not con 
to the first, but intended to crown and complet 
(cc. xi-xv). The continuity of the two is shown in tl 
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fact that Scripture contains many clements of natural 
truth. In part this was rendered necessary by the 
ravages of sin, which have blinded men’s vision even 
of those things which they ought to know by the light 
of reason. Thus Scripture is in part a republication of 
natural law. But still more does it contain things of 
such high excellency that they never could have entered 
into the heart of man, gifts and promises revealed by 
God's free grace. 

Thus it is that the condescending Will of God has 
bestowed on us a positive law which is not human but 
Divine. Yet though we speak of the ‘ Old Law’ and the 
“New Law’ of Christ, we must not read this word too 
narrowly. Scripture is not a code of mandatory rules 
all standing on one level. As the laws of reason are 
‘mandatory, permissive and admonitory ’ and are really 
laws of life of infinite variety and many degrees of 
obligation, so too must revelation be understood, Much 
of the Puritan error was due to a dull literalism of 
interpretation which robbed Scripture of all) human 
interest. It sets before us in many parts and fashions a 
way of supernatural life, It shows how God completed 
the work of natural education in a higher school, which 
first trained a nation and then inaugurated a New 
Life on earth, Revelation was given in stages and 
degrees analogous to, but higher than, the stages and 
degrees of man’s natural progress. ‘Thus the Seriptures 
are an organic unity ; and the key to their interpretation 
is not to be found in isolated texts or sections but in 
the purpose which gives unity to the whole, The Old 
Testament has significance for Christians only as it 
prepares for and leads up to the New; the revelation in 
Christ must be understood in the light of truths and 
tendencies manifested in the Old Covenant, The 
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eT again must be interpreted by the 1 


to its end and purpose.! Thus the two orders of nature <a 
and super-nature are found to corroborate one ano ther 
and to be mutually dependent. These two test. 
another and any human tradition which will stand _ 
test of neither is self-condemned ; for it is a depar ph: 


safely used as the unique authority which it is. ‘he 
point is further developed in Book II; but enough has 
been said on this subject to introduce us to a fur her 
stage in the argument which we are considering. 


Cp. Book II. viii. 5, /did., i, 333. 


CHAPTER IV 
INSTITUTIONAL RELIGION 


Tam sections of Book I discussed in the last chapter 
lay foundations upon which the whole argument of the 
remaining books is built. Some of the principles there 
laid down are more fully developed in the next two 
books with immediate reference to characteristic Puritan 
positions. The respective spheres of Scripture, reason, 
human authority and tradition continue to be the theme. 
Books [IV and V have for their subject the whole out- 
ward order of institutional religion, the use of ceremonies 
in general, the particular rites and ceremonies provided 
for in the Book of Common Prayer and the rationale of 
the sacramental system. One section of Book V and 
certain aspects of the whole book will require separate 
treatment. The present chapter will attempt to outline 
some characteristics of Hooker’s theology which seem 
to recur persistently as we study these central books, 

(i) Laws of Life.—If Books I-III are read through 
consecutively and attention is paid to some of the 
Puritan arguments there handled it will be seen that the 
idea of law, which is the subject of discussion, has 
a widely different meaning for Hooker and for his 
opponents. It is not merely that Hooker recognizes 
authority in many forms whilst for them it has only one 
form. A more fundamental difference turns on the 
relation which /aw bears to life as a whole. For the 
Puritans law always savoured of Mount Sinai. It always 
took the form of commands imposed upon man from 
above by the Divine voice, to which the only possible 
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response was one of unquestioning obedience. Hooker 
saw that if their view prevailed the ‘liberty of the 
Gospel,’ of which they talked so much, would utterly 
disappear under a system which would allow Christians 
to do nothing unless they could first quote some rule of 
Scripture to support it. Under this system of interpreta- 
tion the Gospel would have become a new Mosaic code 
opening the door to the worst features of Pharisaism as 
exposed in the New Testament. 

It is strange that, though one of their chief bogeys 
was the Judaizing tendency of ‘ Popish ceremonies,’ they 
were apparently quite unaware that their own interpreta- 
tion of religion involved a reversion to the worst kind of 
Jewish legalism. For them the highest stage of revela- 
tion involved not more liberty, as St. Paul taught, but a 
more explicit code of rules than that which obtained 
under the dispensation of the Old Testament. Their 
conception of law was at bottom irrational, because they 
failed to realize that law must have a function which 
answers to the facts of life as a whole. They substituted 
law for life, whereas Hooker understood that all laws 
must be laws of /ife. 

It cannot be too emphatically stated that the issue 
between the two sides in this controversy went very 
much deeper than questions of biblical interpretation or 
details of Church government. It involved ultimately 
the whole meaning and scope of Christianity as a 
universal religion. It carries us far beyond the limits of - 
the sixteenth century. Under the guidance of St. Paul 
the Catholic Church had leapt the barriers of Jewish . 
legalism and had claimed the whole field of human 
experience as its heritage. Historically this had mea ) 4 
in the first instance the inclusion of all Greek culture 
within the scope of the Christian religion. Now it was | 


ee 
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the Greeks above all others who taught men to relate 
law to life. They found the traces of law everywhere 
in the universe and in man, in mind and speech, in 
conduct and in the social life. The tendency was to find 
the significance of all such laws in the ends which they 
served and among these the higher ends of human life 
were central. Thus all laws were subordinate to the 
highest end of nature’s system and man had the power 
of co-operating with this end by seeking the highest 
good for which he was naturally fitted. Hooker’s 
affinity with this view of the world is of the closest kind 
and there was nothing novel in this fact; he was simply 
taking up once more the tradition of the first thirteen 
hundred years of Christendom. The Puritans taunted 
him with an excessive love for Aristotle and the school- 
men. His conception of the perfection of human good 
provides an illustration. He adopts the characteristic 
Greek word for it, cadoxayadia.’ The path to human 
perfection is not to be confined within the language of 
morality ; for life is much more than morality. The 
good which man is to set before him contains many 
forms of excellence,—the pursuit of truth and beauty as 
well as the attainment of virtue. Each of these forms 
of excellence has its own law and all are aspects of that 
highest law of life and being, by rational free response 
to which man fulfils his vocation within the scheme of 
Divine providence. Now Divine laws given by revela- 
tion could not suspend these laws of life. The laws of 
revealed religion are themselves laws of life. Their 
origination was unique ; because man’s condition re- 
quired it. But still they subserve life; they do not 
overrule it. Their object is to direct men to their true 
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end, as is the case with all natural laws. They are laws 
appropriate to supernatural life. They point out and 
define positively some of the conditions of that life. Yet 
they do so, not to overrule natural conditions; but to 
make possible the fuller dedication of all that belongs to 
our natural inheritance. 

All this has an intimate bearing upon our view of 
history. According to the Puritan view, which has been 
usual among Protestants ever since, Church history was 
a melancholy story of gradual corruption and apostasy. 
The purest times were those of the Apostles and there 
had been a steady declension ever since until now at 
last it was clear that Catholic Christianity was apostate 
and Rome was Antichrist. All this, they supposed, had 
come about through the overriding of Divine law by 
human tradition. Instead of obeying the letter of 
Scripture men had framed laws and institutions of their 
own. The remedy lay in a fresh start. The pure 
Gospel had been rediscovered. The only true Church 
consisted of those who accepted its rules of life and 
discipline as laid down in Scripture. But here the Puri- 
tans showed that they really had another principle be- 
sides the rule of Scripture upon which alone they pro- 
fessed to act. Their attack upon some of the institu- 
tions maintained in the Church of England was not — 
really due to lack of Scriptural warrant, since judged by 
this standard Geneva itself was defective. Not likeness: 
to Scripture, but unlikeness to Rome was often all that 
they sought ; Rome was so bad that any difference _ 


negations, an attitude which anita logically hele led 
them far further than they were prepared to go.) 
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But while Hooker riddles these positions, he is all the 
while building up his own view of the true grounds on 
which institutional religion must rest. His opponents, 
whilst denouncing human authority, were not slow to 
” appeal to their own authorities. In transferring their 
allegiance from the Catholic tradition to the new Church 
of Geneva, they had merely exchanged one human 
authority for another. And this was inevitable because 
‘the facts of life are such that as long as human nature 
- lasts we cannot do without some human authority in 
religion as well as in every other sphere. Scripture 
everywhere takes this for granted. It appeals repeatedly 
to reason and to human tradition to corroborate its own 
witness.! 
«Hooker's reading of history corresponded to his 
general conception of the complexity and variety of 
 trtith, already discussed in preceding chapters. As there 
are different degrees of evidence for truth, so there are 
different grades of authority calling out varying degrees 
of assent from the human mind.* As in the speculative 
sre the assent of reason is induced by the cumulative 
“force of different kinds of evidence, so in the practical 
‘sphere man submits to authority of a complex sort, 
whose different elements can be traced to varying 
yoUrcEs. Where evidences or authorities appear to 
conflict, this very fact provides the conditions for testing 
truth and checking error. All this interplay of diverse 
laws belongs not only to the conditions of individual 
‘experience, but also to the whole life of the Church as 
‘we see it in history. There is no one exact rule or 
single form of experience which can be supposed to 
secure the truth and purity of religion in the Church 


| Cp, Book I, ¢. vii; Book III, ¢. vill, ® Lhid,, i, 3224, 
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through all the vicissitudes of the centuries. Still less, 

if such a clue there were, can it be supposed to have 

disappeared in one age, to be restored in its full inte- 

grity to another. A black and white picture is too 

simple to do justice to the truth. Men, churches, par- 

ties, centuries cannot be simply labelled ‘all good’ or 
‘all bad’.!. Everywhere good and bad are mixed. The 

search for a spotless Church on earth has always been 

fruitless and has been the occasion of much ecclesiastical 

arrogance, no matter from what quarter the claim to 

perfection has come. We cannot guarantee an abso- 

lute standard of goodness in men by calling on them to 
obey a code of divinely-imposed rules. If we succeeded 

the result would not be goodness but artificial uniform-— 
ity or pedantry. There are many grades and types of | 
goodness which elude all legal tests, for the law of : 
their growth is one of interior life.% 

All these principles prepare the way for the discussion 
of external or institutional religion in detail. The first 
four books clear away a prior? arguments which pre- 
judged the issue. In Book V (cc. 5-10) Hooker lays 
down four rules by which ceremonies may be tested.* 
They presuppose in the Church a real living power of 
corporate action. The processes of life must be allow 


free scope here as elsewhere in the world. The natural 
~) 


1 Cp. the degrees of heresy distinguished in Sermon II. Woz 
iii, 521. 

® Book III, c, i. 
® Book II, c. viii ; 762d. i, 331-3. 
* His four tests are— 

(i) Intrinsic reasonableness. 

(ii) Antiquity. 

(iii) Church Authority. 

iv)) Dispensation in dispensable matter. 
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free growth of man’s whole nature, traced in Book 1, 
is reproduced in the Church under the guidance of reve- 
lation but without undue warping or restriction of any 
part of that nature. Itis areal growth. The outward 
dress of custom and ceremony may change and develop 
according to human needs. The outward institutions 
will wait upon the inward life and be conformed to 
the conditions of its growth.? 

(ii) Inward and outward. —These considerations 
bring us to another turning-point in our analysis of 
Hooker’s theological system. Two main problems are 
under discussion all through the LZcclesiastical Polity. 
The first is the problem of law and its distinctions; the 
second concerns the relation between the inward and 
outward elements in religion. It is this second problem 
with which the Fifth Book is occupied. The two ques- 
tions are closely related? and in Hooker’s argument the 
second grows inevitably out of the first. 

We have seen in an earlier chapter that from the first 
the Reformation emphasized subjective religious ex- 
perience in reaction from abuses connected with outward 
institutions. This had the effect of making men distrust 
and minimize the value of their senses in connection 
with religion. Faith can have direct inward contact with 
God; the natural light of reason is therefore super- 
fluous and the sensible evidence upon which it relies is a 
clumsy and unreliable substitute for Divine revelation. 
The antithesis thus set up between faith and sense- 
experience was bound to effect a serious change in the 
practical working of religion at every point. Not only 


1 Cp. also the discussion of the Judaistic controversy, Book IV. 
oxi. 
2 See above, pp. 20, 21. 
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was a radical opposition set up between reason andr J 
lation, but between religion thus conceived and life as ae a8 
whole, Religion became an inward thing of the spirit, 
divorced from the outward material world at one point : 
after another, It ceased to reign over life, even a 
theory, and withdrew into its own corner leaving large 
areas of human experience and activity secularized ~~ 
the surrender, x ie 
The Fifth Book opeus with a very different view of the 

functions which belong to religion, It is the necessary 
ground of all true human life ay even pagan religions 
bear witness, The social order cannot maintain stability 
without it, for itis the stay of morals and therefore of 
politics, But it is more than these things; and because 
it is so fundamental it must be worthily and visibly sel 
forth before men's eyes in outward institutions! Rel 
gion is the highest and therefore the most all-embracing 
exercise of man’s nature, It claims the whole man and 
therefore it has affinities with the whole natural order 
for man is the microcosm of nature, It claims man’s 


the body as well as the soul; it belongs to the soeial lif 
as well as the individual, ‘There is no such thing a 

religion which is either purely spiritual or purely 

vidual, for religion must reflect the conditions of 
nature, It must be rooted in natural law and must. 
to consecrate not only the inward life of the spirit butt 
whole outward structure of social life lived in thet 

This is a nobler and therefore a much more ¢ 
function than that assigned to religion by Puritas 
We cannot avoid the issue; for whatever line we 
risks are involved, Catholic or sacramental 


* Book V, c, 1; ep, also c, Lxxvi, 
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_freely uses the sense-impressions of our bodily life as 


channels to the inner life of the spirit. The justification 
for this is that the body is the organ of the soul; we 


- cannot live as disembodied ghosts, even if we would. 


But just as the body may be the occasion of temptation 
to the soul and may drag it down to the level of sense, 
so external institutions may do the same for religion. 
In both cases the outward element should serve the true 
interests of the inward life and in both cases it may do 
otherwise. The Puritan solution was to cut down the 
whole external element in religion to the barest mini- 
mum. History has shewn that this method produces 
perversions at least as great as any that can be found on 
the opposite side. The danger of superstitionis not so 


easily to be removed. For any one-sided development 


| 


tn religion will lead to superstition. Safety is not then 
to be found in running from one extreme to the other, 
but in tempering zeal with wisdom and in having a high 
conception of what is worthy of God. 

God is best honoured in religion, not by reducing the 
outward element as much as possible, but by putting the 
inward and the outward into right relations with one 
another. This rule is implied, if not actually stated, in 
the first of the four propositions already referred to.? 
‘ The duties of our religion which are seen must be such 
as that affection which is unseen ought to be. Signs 
must resemble the things they signify.’ ‘ Duties of 
religion performed by whole societies of men ought to 
have in them according to our power a sensible excel- 
lency, correspondent to the majesty of him whom we 
worship.’ The militant Church should ‘ resemble by 


* Book V, cc. iii, iv and Ixv, especially p. 336, in Works, vol. ii, 
® Book V, c. vi; z0id., ii, 29, 30, 
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sensible means’ ‘that hidden dignity and glory where- 
with the Church triumphant is beautified.’ A similar 
passage occurs at the beginning of the whole discussion 
about ceremonies,’ where Hooker quotes from the 
Feclesiastical Hierarchy of Dionysius : ‘The sensible 
things which religion hath hallowed are resemblances 
framed according to things spiritually understood, where- 
unto they serve as a hand to lead and a way to direct.’ 
The work from which these words are quoted dates from 
the fifth century and was one of the most popular books in 
the MiddleAges. Words could hardly be found anywhere 
in an ancient work which expressed more completely — 
the mind of the primitive as well as the medieval Chureh 

on the subject under discussion, Here, as elsewhere, — 
Hooker goes back behind the controversies of ee 
Reformation in this case to Christian Platonism, the 
earliest intellectual mould into which the Gospel ws ' 
cast. 

Yet what was systematized in the Platonic tradition, — 
Greek and Christian, is really something ingrained in 
human nature. In returning to this line of thought 
Hooker was simply proving true to his own deep ith 
in reason and in natural law. Everywhere man has 
been accustomed to find in the world around him v sible 
signs and symbols of those eternal things to which the 
inward life of his spirit points him. If this is tru 
man in general, how much more should it hold goo 
Christians. ‘Those who possess a revelation of God 
beauty, majesty and holiness cannot fail to find in 
tions of these things in the visible world which 
created. The whole order of nature is a mirror 
God can be seen and known. Our life in the sens 


4 Book IV, c. i; dbéd., i, 418-21, 
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intended to conduct us beyond sense to the world of 
spirit ; yet it cannot do this for us if we simply ignore 
or repudiate its conditions. This gives us the clue to 
the right use of institutional religion. All the external 
signs and ceremonies of religion must be so framed 
that men may find God in them. ‘They must be of such 
a character that they stir the imagination and kindle in 
us noble emotions, enabling us to realize, however 
imperfectly, our present affinity with that ineffable 
kingdom, beyond all our powers of thought and speech 
to express, in which God receives the unending worship 
of saints and angels. Such thoughts as these are sug- 
gested again and again as we turn the pages of the Fifth 
Book. Some details may be noted here. The first with 
which Hooker deals is the use of Church buildings.! 
Of these he writes that it were strange ‘if God should 
have made such store of glorious creatures on earth and 
leave them all to be consumed in secular vanity, allowing 
none but the baser sort to be employed in his own 
‘service,’? The universality of religion is not contra- 
dicted by the hallowing of special places for the service 
of God. The same principle is seen at work in the 
Church’s succession of seasons in the Christian year.® 
We derive our time-measurements from the motions of 
the heavenly bodies in space; but their unceasing 
motion is due to their Creator and is grounded upon 
His eternity. God has set us in a world of time and 
space, whose law is change and ever-varying process. 
Yet this law of change proceeds from an unchanging 
Creator. We are not, then, to suppose such an opposition 
between the temporal and the eternal that religion must 


4 co, xi-xvil, ® J{bid,, ii, 55; op, c, xxv. Lbid, fi, 119. 
© oc, Ixix-lxmii. 
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neods be purged of all change and variety, For Chris. — 
tians both time and logality, our earthly conditions, are 
caught up into God's unchanging presence, for that is 
our true home, So then His Blernity may be mani- 
fested to us through the commemoration of special 
times and days and His Omnipresence realized more 
fully through the associations of particular places.? 

If we look further into the Church's system of worship 
we find more illustrations of these principles, To fixed — 
places and days must be added a ministry of regular 
calling and authority, set prayers and liturgy, a preserib: 
ed course of reading, a special vesture ; whilst the rich 
variety of art and music which may be used and 
changes of position and gesture for which the rubrics | 
provide are examples of the way in which diversity m 
be combined with ordered rules of procedure to effect 
true harmony, ‘The needs of human nature are many 
and the Prayer-book seeks to provide for them all, So 
we pray for our bodily necessities as well as for spiritual © 
blessings ® and count nothing too trivial or uncertain to | 
be sanctified by prayer, Our prayers are not confined 
to those things for which there are express promises 
Scripture, for the truest faith is shown in surrounding | lH] 
our life with prayer; * general needs and special times 
of crisis, marriage and child-birth, sickness and deat 
all are caught in the wide net of the Church's supplic 
tion and thanksgiving. 

All through the unfolding of this scheme unity is) 
to be compatible with diversity. Hooker is still ple 
ing his doctrine of distinctions between many lav 
life within one whole. In the long discussion 

Cp, Baron von Hagel, Assays and Addresses on the P) 


of Religion, Preface, p. xil and pp, 130-2 (Paper S, § IN), 
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aching’ he points out how many different ways of 
dification are open, where his opponents supposed there 
was only one. Godis found by many paths; yet here 
again there is a qualification, We need not only variety 


but security ; freedom is best preserved by limitation. 


fixity of rule, a norm in which we can rest and to which 
we must return. 


* co, xvillexxtt, 


CHAPTER V 


THE THEOLOGY OF THE INCARNATION 


Tur section of Book V which deals with the Incarna- 
tion (cc. Iff), occupies a unique position in Hooker’s 
work. It stands on a level with the central chapters of 
Book I. These are the two peaks of the Zcclesiastical 
Polity by which the whole must be judged. To change the | 
metaphor, if Book I lays down distinctions of thought | 
which are the foundations of the whole edifice, the — 
section on the theology of the Incarnation is like a ; 
central tower round which the whole is grouped. 
The position given to this subject in Book V must be 
noticed. Its introduction might seem to come rather 
abruptly after some fifty chapters mainly occupied with = 
detailed discussion of ceremonies. But Hooker could f 
never rest in details for long without seeking to 
trace them back to their source in some larger principle 
For that is the only way to maintain a sense of propor- — 
tion under the pressure of controversy. There wa 
however, a profound reason why the Incarnation itself 
should be subjected to close scrutiny at this stage in 
Hooker’s argument. The Reformation, as it ran its 
course, had not only effected a change of beliefs in the 
sphere of secondary doctrines. New heresies had 
broken out which attacked primary articles of the Cr 
such as the Trinity and the Incarnation. The m« 
extreme Anabaptists had revived speculations as ¢€ 
travagant as those of the second century Gnostics wh 
undermined every article of Christian faith. M 
recently Socinus and his followers had renounced tl 
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doctrine of the Trinity; whilst even more orthodox 
Protestants were not free from blame.1_ Moreover men 
who still believed the Creeds were slow to see how 
gravely the Faith was endangered by a general attack 
upon its outer bulwarks. ‘There are several indications 
in Hooker’s work that he was alive to all this and that 
his opponents were not. The discussion of the Qut- 
cunque Vult and Gloria Patri a little earlier in Book V 
is a case in point.2 The Puritans took the view that the 
recitation of these was no longer necessary. The Ad- 
monitioners had made the same complaint against the 
Nicene Creed.* This did not indicate that they were 
unsound in the Faith but it was part of their whole 
attitude towards religious institutions. For both sides 
in this controversy Christian life and worship were 
founded upon belief; but in fact there was a great dif- 
ference of emphasis. For Hooker’s opponents the sub- 
jective element in faith was the real ground of their 
religion; personal experience and private judgment 
counted most. They seemed to argue from this that 
creeds were temporary instruments effective for exclud- 
ing heresy in a particular age, but having no permanent 
value in themselves. On the other hand for a theology 
of the type which Hooker presents the element repre- 
gented by creeds was fundamental as a ground of cor- 
porate religion; for faith is not adequate to its task 
when it is purely personal and individual. A common. 
religious life with its worship and organization must be 
based upon communal experience, upon convictions 


1 See below on Lutheran Christology, pp. 60-64. 

4 Book V, c. xlii. Works, ii, 186-9 ; cp. also c. xlvii and Book 
[V, zbid., i, 443. > Jbid., ii, 175, note. 

* The Admonition in Whitgift’s Defence. See Whitgift’s 
Works, iii, 74. 
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corporately expressed and emphasized with a continuity 
of tradition from age to age. The creeds serve this 
purpose and so give objectivity to our faith, for they lay 
stress upon the object of faith rather than upon the 
experience of faith itself. 

The true foundation of religion is not any form of 
personal experience, but God Whose gift faith is, and 
Who reveals Himself to that faith which He has given. 
For Christians the immediate ground of institutional 
religion must be the Incarnation, wherein God’s self- 
revelation is to be found. Christ Incarnate is Himself 
the Jaw and standard of all that is done amongst 
Christians. In the perfect union of God and Man in 
His Person we may expect to find the norm of all 
true thought about both God and Man, All avenues of 
truth lead up to Him. All that man may know about 
God’s ways of working in the world must receive illu- 
mination from this central fact ; all our practical activity 
as Christians must proceed from the Incarnation as its — 
source and must be enshrined in and supported by 
institutions which exhibit its principles and perpetuate 
its life. 

It is by such tests as these that Hooker examines the 
theology of the Incarnation as a whole ; and in particu- 
lar its relation to the Sacraments. In doing so he in 
plicitly condemned the theologies of the Reformation. 
Of these there were two main types, the Lutheran and the 
Reformed; and in neither of these systems can it be 
said that the Incarnation was the centre of grav 
This can be seen most clearly in the case of the Re 
formed. _ Now if we read Hooker’s treatment of the 


2 Book V, cc. 1-lvii. 
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Calvin's Institutes, it is true that at first we are ime 
pressed by their points of agreement. Both follow the 
lines laid down by the Ecumenical Councils, They 
agree in preserving the traditional formulas, Yet if we 
turn to the contexts contrast appears at once, Hooker's 
treatment of the subject occurs as part of a longer dis- 
cussion on the Sacraments. Chapter I, opens with a 
definition of sacraments; this is found to involve an 
inquiry into the Incarnation, because the Sacraments 
are the means by which the purpose of the Incarnation 
is effected in us, namely, ‘the union of the soul with 
God’. Incarnation and sacraments are here brought into 
the closest connection with one another, Discussion of 
one passes naturally into discussion of the other; and 4 
little later the exposition of sacraments is taken up 
again in the light of the principles of the Incarnation, 
In Calvin's Institutes we find nothing of the kind, The 
Christological section is followed by a whole book on 
; faith, justification, works and kindred topics connected 
with personal religion, When we do reach sacraments 
in the following book there is no suggestion that they 
have any inherent connection with the Incarnation, For 
. : Hooker they are channels of grace conveying to us the 
~~ fife of Our Incarnate Lord. For Calvin they are visible 
 geals confirming to us the promises of God; outward 
signs giving assurance to our weak faith that those 
3 promises stand sure and so helping us to appropriate 
them to ourselves. ‘Thus they stand in vital relation to 
the Word of God written or spoken; but in no necessary 
connection with the Incarnate Word, Thus they are 
- really reduced to the lével of Old Testament signs and 
ceremonies and Calvin expressly affirms this to be 
1 ‘The only difference he allows is that whilst those 


1 Jnstitutes, iv, ¢. xiv, 18-26; cp, ¢, xv, 7, 8, 18 
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of the Old Covenant ' shadowed forth a promis 
Christ while he was still expected,’ the Sacraments of 
the New Covenant ‘ bear testimony to him as already 
come and manifested’,! Elsewhere Calvin puts the — 
baptism of John on a level with that of the Apostles — 
because both baptized unto repentance and remission 
of sins in the Name of Christ. He stoutly denies the — 
plain meaning of the story in Acts xm, 1-7, The a 
value of the Sacrament is conditioned solely by the pro-— i, 
mise of forgiveness; * anda promise always holds good — ay 
whether it is already fulfilled or not. He repudiate: os, 
with scorn the ‘ scholastic dogma’ that the Sacrament io 
of the old dispensation only ‘shadow forth the grace— 
of God,’ whilst those of the new ‘actually confer 
it’.’ All this was even more true of the Zwing| 2 
reformed; and Anabaptism carried the tendency to its 
furthest Hmits, ‘The Christology of the reformed was — 
orthodox ; but it was in no sense the normative princi- 
ple of their religion, ‘This was a very dangerous posi+ — 
tion for so central a doctrine to be in, In the theolog ’ 
of the Fourth Gospel the Word made flesh is the nel 
of Christianity. The Word was made Flesh that 
might give us His life; we share His life by eatin, 
His flesh and blood and so our own bodies ar 
prepared for their resurrection, ‘This sequence 
thought recurs repeatedly in the Fathers.* It is thorou 
ly characteristic of Hooker.® It is altogether ali 
to the type of theology we are considering. Writers 
this school seem to have thought that the saints o 
Old Covenant possessed all the blessings of the Chris 
Gospel, although by way of anticipation, T 
® Justitutes, \v, 0. xlv, 20, © Jdid., xv. 7. ® 
* og. Trenmus, Booka I116V passdon, 
* Book V ce, 1, Ivi, Ivil, Ixvill, 
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put the Old Testament to a very large extent on a 
level with the New; and in doing so they were not 
really honouring the Old Testament but rather lowering 
the significance of the Gospel by a kind of reversion to 
the law and the prophets. ‘Their Judaic legalism we 
have already noticed.t Their conception of the Word 
of God was nearer to Hebrew prophecy than to the 
richer, more intimate religion of the Incarnation, 

The attachment of the Sacraments to the prophetic 
Word rather than to the Word incarnate lowered the 
whole significance of sacramental or external religion. 
This was clearly seen by Hooker * and on this issue he 
definitely turned away from Reformed to Catholic theo- 
logy. The Incarnation involved the union of inward and 
outward, of spirit and matter; and the consecration of 
material substance to be a vehicle of divine revelation 
and the life of the Spirit. It also meant the intimate 
union of God and man by the condescension of God, Who 
eame down to dwell with men and hold intercourse with 
_ them under the humble conditions of our earthly life in 
the flesh. There was something in the theology of 
Ziirich and Geneva which was aloof from these gentler 
and more intimate traits of the Gospel. When religion 
becomes unsacramental, this is certain to upset the 
balance of relations between God and Man to which 
the Incarnation bears witness. In the school of thought 
we are considering it involved separation, where the 
Incarnation spoke of wxzox,—separation of the spiritual 
fife from those material conditions which are for man its 
natural field of expression and which were claimed for 
L God by the bodily life of our Saviour. Moreover in the 
Incarnation material conditions were the means to the 


4 See pp. 4], 42. ®c, Ivil, 
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union of God and Man. For Catholic theology and for 
Hooker the Sacraments continue this principle of the 
Incarnation. Material conditions are still means to 
union with God. A lowering of the function assigned 
to sacraments will therefore inevitably weaken men’s 
belief in the condescending love of God and destroy the 
rationale of the Incarnation. The Calvinistic conception 
of God was in fact hard, legal and deistic. It was out of 
harmony with the real genius of Christianity. The 
remedy lay in restoring the Incarnation to its central 
position in theology. 

In these chapters Hooker was also contending against 
another error of an opposite type. The Lutheran doc _ 
trine of Udzguzty arose out of the exigencies of Eucharis- 
tic controversy between Luther and Zwingli. Luther 
affirmed the Real Presence of Christ’s Body and Blood in 
the consecrated species ; Zwingli denied it. Against their — 
opponents Lutherans said that Christ’s glorified body is 
not confined to a local heaven but shares the attributes 
of His Divinity and can therefore be present wherever 
He wills, for example in every celebration of the Eucha- — 
rist. The Lutherans were far truer to the Gospel than 
their opponents in sacramental theory and in connecting 
the Eucharist directly with the Incarnate and Glorified — 
Christ ; but in the field of Christology they were betray- — 
ed into a real confusion of thought. This was not © 
simply due to the exigencies of a particular controversy = 
but was partly due to characteristic features of Luther- — 
anism. It must always be remembered that this type of 
Protestantism had its form determined by the religious 
experience of Luther. The points which it tended 1 
emphasize were those which were prominent in Luth 
teaching because they happened to be vital in his experi- 
ence. Now a body of beliefs derived from the religious” 
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experience of one man, however rich his personality, 
will always have something rather arbitrary, eclectic and 
provisional about it. Luther, in particular, was an 
eclectic person who never thought out a system but 
simply retained those elements in Catholicism which 
answered to his own needs and ignored or rejected those 
to which he was indifferent. His theology was of an 
experimental, provisional, psychological kind. It was 
an attempt to express in words a group of intense in- 
ward experiences rather than acarefully planned system 
marked by logical distinctions of thought. Luther’s 
Christology illustrates these remarks. His religion was 
certainly Christo-centric in that it made the value of 
Christ to the soul a central and dominating idea. But 
the emphasis here was on our experience of Christ as 
Saviour rather than on the Incarnation itself as an 
objective fact. The Union of God and Man in and 
through Christ the Mediator was here vitally conceived 
and held, but with an emotional intensity which tended 
to blur things which should be kept distinct. The In- 
Carnation is not simply a union, but a union of two 
things which are eternally distinct, Godhead and Man- 
hood. That distinction is emphasized by the historical 
facts of Our Lord’s earthly life, which involved a real 
human growth. Now the Lutheran experience of union 
with Christ as Saviour was not so much concerned with 
the earthly life of Our Lord as with His present reality 
as a glorified heavenly Being. In the unity of His 
Person He exhibits the oneness of God and Man which 
He has brought about. His achievement is that He has 
enacted an interchange of things Divine and human. 
He, the Son of God, took the place of us sinners on the 
cross. Wein return have His merits imputed to us and 
are raised with Him to receive the inheritance which is 
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His by right. Now just as by faith we possess Christ 
and all that He has won for us and are in turn possessed 
by Him, so it was argued the two natures in Christ 
mutually possess one another. The medieval Christology 
had not done adequate justice to the humanity of Christ 
and the Reformation did in part exhibit a reaction 
against this. It has been claimed for Luther that he 
sought a new adjustment which should give ‘ equipon- © 
derance’ to the two Natures in Our Lord’s Person,* 
thus giving the humanity its due and securing a real 
unity of the Person by an active interpenetration of the 
two Natures. 4 
In the language of Catholic Christology a Divine a 
Person assumed human nature and the ‘ personal union’ 
thus effected secured the conjunction of natures. Con- 
sequently there is a certain verbal interchange of 
perties (Communicatio idiomatum) as between the is 
Natures which we may employ in speaking of the Incar- ee 
nate Lord on account of the unity of Person.2 Thus in 
Catholic thought the unity of Person is the ground of — 
the union of natures. In Lutheran thought a union of ‘ 
natures with one another took place in order that au nity 
of Person might result therefrom. Thus the Incarn 
state in its completion was conceived to be the result of 
a coming together of Godhead and Manhood, each 0) : 
tributing something to the result; and that resul 
Divine-human Person. Thus stated the Lutheran doe 
trine seems curiously like Nestorianism in some of 
aspects. But the main result was exactly the oppc 


* Dorner, Hist. Doctrine of the Person of Christ, Div. I,’ 
ii. (E. T. by Simon), pp. 53-115. ; 
? Cp. Hooker, Book V, c. liv; Works, ii, 230-1, whois 
tions are given. _ 
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to that which is associated with the name of Nestorius. 
It is not possible to enter here into all the phases of this 
doctrine as it developed amongst Luther's followers.! 
Its difficulties and disadvantages become increasingly 
clear as we read the history of their school. It is suffi- 
cient to note one point, that with which Hooker deals.*® 
The one feature of this doctrine which persisted through 
all phases of its history was the idea that each of the 
Natures participates in the attributes of the other and 
in particular that the human nature of Our Lord, if not 
before, at any rate after His glorification, possesses the 
Divine attribute of omnipresence. The Formula of Con- 
cord, designed to end Lutheran controversies on this 
subject, was drawn up shortly before Hooker began his 
work. It asserts this doctrine in the strongest terms.* 
It was in view of this teaching that Hooker writes: 
‘Of both natures there is a co-operation often, an 
association always, but never any mutual participation, 
whereby the properties of the one are infused into the 
other.’* The possible consequences of ignoring this 
rule will be sufficiently clear when we consider that 
when logically pressed by some Lutheran teachers their 
doctrine asserted that Our Lord’s Humanity was omni- 
present even during His earthly life between Birth and 
Crucifixion. The whole tendency of this school was 
towards a union of such a kind that it amounted to a 
contusion of Natures. There is very little to choose 
between Lutheran ubiquity and the Monophysite heresy 
of the fifth century. ‘The practical effect was to destroy 


4 Dorner, of, ci/., pp. 172-220, 266-315, 

* Book V, ce. lili and ly, 

"See Formula Concordia, Part W., c. vill, and ep. Dorner, 
op, ea. p. 213. 
>* Op. cit,, li, 230, 
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the distinction between Godhead and Manhood and to 
substitute for God incarnate a composite Divine-human 
Person who is no longer truly human, The Lutheran 
Christology of this period was impossible on two 
grounds, : 

(a) It involved the idea of two Natures a 
upon one another in the abstract, The Natures coul 


stractions should be the source of His in Personal a he 
incarnate state, Thus a theology formed to meet the 
needs of a personal experience ended by making meaning: 
less abstractions more fundamental than ee Lity 
itself, 


Pantheism, ‘This tendency became manifest in aw i if iY 
like Schwenckfeld; it reached its inevitable goal in the 
theosophical system of Servetus, 
From this analysis it will be seen that in Hooke: 
day all the old tendencies of earlier heresies were 
work. The Reformed combined orthodox Chriat 
with a Manicheean dislike to any thorough and conaiat 
application of the principles of the Incarnat 
religion as a whole; the Anabaptista ceased to 
any importance to the historic Christ, substitutir 
interior Word for both written and Incarnate W 
The Socinians denied the possibility of any unio 
Godhead and Manhood in one Person, Luther 
took confusion for union and opened the way fo: 
to deny the difference between the human and the L 
Hooker’s solution is to return to the Chri 
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principles of the Council of Chalcedon and to make 
the Incarnation, so understood, the norm and centre 
of the Christian religion. In much that he says he 
seems to be simply travelling over old ground and 
Saying nothing that could not be learnt from the Fathers. 
Yet novelty is not always synonymous with truth and 
Hooker accepts the old ground deliberately ; for no 
other would have been compatible with his general theo- 
logical principles. His formula for the Incarnation is 
‘Union in distinction’. We have seen elsewhere how at 
one point after another his task was to lay down distinc- 
tions where other people introduced confusion in their 
desire for unity and simplicity ; and again to exhibit the 
unity and harmony of different laws and operations 
where others introduced false separations which im- 
poverished religion. All these principles are seen to 
meet in the doctrine of the Incarnation as understood by 
Fathers and Councils and as restated by Hooker in these 
pages of Book V. 

In chapters li-liii, the main lessons learnt by the 
Primitive Church are thus restated;1 and then in the 
chapters which immediately follow (liv-lvii) we are given 
Hooker’s own handling of this great scheme on the 
highest dogmatic level. Starting from the ecumenical 
definitions he traces the whole Catholic Creed almost 
from end to end, in broad outlines. He has the errors 
and weaknesses of current theology in mind all through. 
But criticism takes a subordinate place and he is content 
in the main to let truth assert itself by virtue of its own 
appeal. We may select three strands in the argument. 

(1) There is a marked similarity of method and 
general plan between these chapters and the other great 


* Cp, also the summary given in c. liv. 10. 
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section of the /o/fty, Just agin Book I we are 
a syatem of lawa graded downwards from God Himaelf 
through the universe to a level where all human relation 

ships are mapped out, so here In the Belng of God ne 5 
in the Tnearnation we are shown a series of relation= 1 
ships each of which haw its own proper law, The- 
moat oruelal of these relationships ia that betweer 
the Divine and human natures in Christ. Tt we 


Ilooker had to deal centred round the right un 
atanding of (hat relation, Now just aw in Book T th 
inferevelationg of Divine and human law were # ily 
by examining them on a larwer feld,-law in ita w 
vetting | so it in here, We see feat a series of rel 
of different kinds, ‘The moat fundamental are th 
exiting within the Belog of God, The Eternal Gea 
tion of the Son by the Mather ia the moat tath 


very idea of relationahip ia derived, There ean be 4 

glover union than thin; yet for that very reason tt dn 
volves two dintinet terme, Mather and Son, The perfe 
intimacy of this relation requires for the law of ita be 
a reciprocal action between two complementary ter 
which beeause they are complementary must m 
for ever distinet, Diatinetneas of funetionsa, net oe 
dion or interchange of (unetiona, ia the law here, 

if we go downward aatep inthe theologleal serte 
May expect something analogous at however gr 
diatanee, So we come to the relation of Diving 
human, What Chriat receives from the Father 
huimanily by virtue of the Incarnation ta based wy 
eternal giving whieh ia the life of the Bleasec 
The reception of the gilt, then, will preserve dis 
here too between God Who givea and the — 
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which receives. The Giver is eternal and unchanging ; 
His giving is here that of divine condescension and 
grace ; for even the Humanity of Christ is created and 
can add nothing to the essence of Godhead.’ But human 
nature like all created being is capable of growth and 
enrichment of life through the reception of gifts and 
privileges from the hand of God. Receptivity and res- 
ponse towards God are its highest functions. Thus 
there is a general law of relationship between God and 
Man ; a law of giving and receiving, action and response 
in accordance with the different functions of Godhead 
and Manhood. In the union of Divine and human in 
One Person in Christ we see this law existing and really 
functioning, although on a level unique in kind to which 
there can be no proper parallel even in the highest saints. 
Yet, notwithstanding, this fact contains a promise for us 
_ as members of Christ. It shows us certain high privi- 
leges planned and prepared for human nature and pos- 
sessed by Our Lord in His perfect humanity ; an inheri- 
tance, however, in which we also may claim some share, 
although our possession can in no sense be ona level with 
His. The law of the Incarnation is not simply that of 
the natural affinity of humanity to Deity. For the 
actual association of these two was constituted in the 
Person of the Son of God; the union is grounded upon 
His Person as its sustaining cause and the response of 
human to Divine in Him rests upon the higher law of 
His eternal response to the Father. Consequently 
what we may possess can only come by way of deriva- 
tion from Him. 
(2) Thus it is that next in the series of relationships 
is that of ordinary human nature to God through the 
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mediation of Christ and through our mombership in A I 
But this brings us to another important strand. y 
goems to run through these chapters, In our examina 
tion of Book I we found a definite theory of relation 
ship between the natural and supernatural orders. This 
in now further developed in connection with the w 
problem of human nature, its advancement and dont ly 
and in particular the question: What meaning are Wo to. 
give to the phrase de/fication of man? ‘Thin is a Catholic 
phrase which Hooker doos not shrink from using,’ In 
doing so he follows Trenmeus, Clement, Athanasius and 
the main current of Greek theology, But the meaning 
of the phrase must be carefully distinguished, Rightly 
understood it has no connection with either Butyehtatr 
or Lutheran theories, 3 
Now if we reflect tipon the revelation in Christ as 
closing the significance of human nature, the follow 
points emerge r(¢) By the union of Natures sin ar 
‘grace and favour’ is bestowed upon human nature 
such, It has become the temple of Deity, God's * 04 
inseparable habitation’, In Christ man is ‘ana 
of Deity’ in exercise of Divine power and reception 
Divine honours. We worship the poor Man of ahaa 
the Son of Man is Ruler of the universe, Manhe 
on the throne of Deity; and if this be Christ's pee 
privilege, yet of this deified humanity we are share 
partakers, (6) The gift of union bestows honour 
grace of unction adds perfection, The human 
Christ was conceived by the Holy Ghout and ane 
with His power. It is filled with the graces of 
and that ‘not by measure ’.* The New Tes 
clearly teaches that the Holy Spirit adds gifta 


* Works, ll, 235, * St, John t 
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to human nature. ‘This is one of the leading character- 
istics of apostolic Christianity, traced by the earliest 
Christian experience to Christ’s promise of the Spirit 
and its fulfilment at Pentecost. The Incarnation, then, 
inaugurated a new type of humanity. It is not simply 
natural humanity raised to its highest power by realiza- 
tion of all its potentialities ; for it takes its rise from a 
special act of Divine grace, when God assumed flesh. 
Thus all the unique graces, capacities, virtues and 
effects, which we see in Christ’s Manhood, both soul and 
body, are perfections of nature, but not from nature; 
for their source is supernatural. Here once more Book V 
takes up the argument of Book I. Human nature 
everywhere has its potentialities, tendencies, yearnings 
for a great upward movement towards a noble destiny. 
It cannot by itself achieve this destiny ; but by Divine 
grace it can. For grace raises man to a supernatural 
level, where all the unfulfilled promises of his nature 
may be realized. The Manhood of Christ is the first 


fruit of this process and furnishes its law. ‘The union of 


manhood with God, of nature with super-nature, has 
for its effect the bringing of manhood to its own 
proper perfection. It does not mix the properties 
of one nature with another or graft on to human 
nature something which belongs properly to God, 
as Lutherans taught. The majestic condescension of 
God is shown precisely in wo/ overriding a single 
attribute proper to humanity either in Christ or in us. 
To do such violence to our nature would be an act 
inferior to the highest personal influence of which 
human nature itself provides examples. It would be 
as unworthy of God as the corresponding denial of free- 
will which characterized reformation theology. Conse- 
quently ‘ supernatural endowments are an advancement, 
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they are no extinguishment of that nature whereto th 
are given ', fe 

With these considerations the Lutheran error of 
ubiquity is set aside. But Hooker was well aware of | 
the opposite errors of his more immediate opponents, a 
already indicated in this chapter. So he cautiously 
introduces some counter-balancing considerations.® — 
Through association with Godhead the Manhood of 
Christ possesses co-partnership in sovereignty and ‘a 
presence of force and efficacy ’* which, for redemptive e 
purposes, is as age-long and universal as the human — 
race itself. 

(3) Hooker has thus reasserted the Catholic doctrine 
of Christ’s Person ; he has examined afresh the relations s/ 
between Divine and human, natural and supernatural 
and he has dealt with difficulties of contempor 
Christology by restating the position and privileges ¢ 
Christ’s human nature.’ All this prepares the groun 
for his doctrine of sacraments. 

In chapter lvi the subject is the relation of Christ 
the Church and her members and in chapter lvii the fin 
link is made between the Incarnation and the Sacraments. 
It is in these two chapters that he provides a posi 
statement to supply the defects of Reformed theole 
already discussed.® What the Reformation as a W 
lacked in its treatment of sacraments was an ade 
doctrine of grace. tis this subject with which ee. 
are occupied. According to his regular method Hool 
sets himself to survey the whole field once again. ro) 
yet another point of view. This time the key-wor 


1c, lv. 6, of. cit., p. 241, * See above, pp, 56-60. 
a] Cc, lv, 7-9 q lbid., p. 245, ] 
5 On this subject ep, also Book V, c. xlvili; ddd, Li, 20 


* pp. 56-60 above. 
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participation. The grace of the sacraments is the last 
link in a series whose /erminus is the participation of 
the Saints in the life of God. Once more we ascend the 
theological series and find ourselves contemplating that 
form of ‘varticipation’ which exists in the life of the 
Blessed Trinity. The mutual indwelling of Father, 
Son and Spirit is the archetype of all participation of 
life which exists between persons. Here we find a law 
of self-impartation on the one hand, and on the other a 
mutual indwelling of divine life and love between Father 
and Son. But the Manhood of Christ has also a unique 
participation in the Father’s life and love by virtue of 
union with the Son’s Person. 

There is thus on both sides of the Incarnation, Divine 
and human, a unique participation of Our Lord in the 
Father by mutual indwelling. Yet after the analogy 
of these relations all created things at a lower level 
participate in the life of God and in some degree enjoy 
mutual indwelling with Him. As there is a self-imparta- 
tion within the Godhead, so there is a self-impartation 
of God to His creation and the second is grounded on the 
first. As there is an eternal movement from Father to 
Son and through Son to Spirit, so there is, in harmony 
with this law of Divine life, an effective co-operation of 
the Trinity towards creation. The efficacy of the 
Trinity towards creation has two aspects, the eternal 
and the temporal; it has again in historical sequence 
two ‘moments,’ creation and redemption. These two 
pairs of relationships when unfolded define the modes 
in which created beings participate in the life of God. 
All things spring from God; they are eternally in Him 
as effects and He is in them as their life in the 
processes of creation. To man is given not only life 
but sonship and this is an act of grace. In Hooker’s 
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children of the Second Adam, ‘God's own 
Son’.' For these share in the unique participation of © 
Divine love which, as already stated, belongs to the 
Son. Their privilege is due to the ‘ saving éfficaey ’ of — J 
the Trinity which proceeds from the eternal relations of a a 
love in God, Thus redemption as well as creation runs 
back into eternity. There is a close parallel between the 
two in their eternal and temporal aspects and it was 
important that this group of ideas should be se 


a 


because Calvinism by over-emphasis on eternal pre- 
destination had rendered difficult the whole idea of 
gradual growth and sanctification by regular infusions of 
grace, 
By the Divine purpose of redemption the Chureh and 
her members have an eternal place in the Mind an 
Love of Ged. Yet for our salvation the eternal must b 
translated into terms of historical fact. We are mad 
partakers of the Divine Nature by a definite series o 
events in time, That life which the Son has eternally 
from the Mather, the Son incarnate communicates te 
His Church through the outpoured and indwelling § 
in a historical dispensation which began at Pentee 
The Communion of Saints has its eternal ground 
life of God; yet ‘ saving efficacy’ moves from stage 
stage, in the events and facts of the Incarnation, in th 
life of the Church, and at definite points in the life of th 
individual Christian, such as his incorporatia 7 
Baptism and subsequent steps of the life in- 
Again as members of Christ we really partake o 
Incarnate Life. We are quickened by His Spirit W 


*Cp, St. John i, 12. 
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dwells in the incorruptible flesh of the Second Adam 
and imparts to our lives, in both soul and body, the 
efficacy of His Body and Blood. By the infusion of 
Christ’s Spirit the merits of Christ become ours at once; 
yet there is also a slow process of impartation through 
which the virtues and effects of Christ’s holiness are 
infused into us by ‘steps and degrees’ in many stages 
and at many levels. The characteristic doctrine of 
degrees here stated' should be compared with analogous 
uses of this idea in other parts of Hooker’s system.” 

To conclude this brief survey of his teaching on the 
Incarnation we cannot do better than listen to our 
author’s own summary of the series of steps which link 
redeemed humanity to the divine life.* 

‘Thus therefore we see how the Father is in the Son 
and the Son inthe Father; how They both are in all 
things, and all things in Them; what communion 
Christ hath with His Church, how His Church and 
every member thereof is in Him by original derivation, 
and He personally in them by way of mystical 
association wrought through the gift of the Holy 
Ghost, which they that are His receive from Him, 
and together with the same what benefit soever the 
vital force of His Body and Blood may yield, yea by 
steps and degrees they receive the complete measure 
of all such divine grace, as doth sanctify and save 
throughout, till the day of their final exaltation to a 
state of fellowship in glory, with Him Whose partakers 
they are now in those things that tend to glory.’ 


1 Works, ii, 253-5. 2 Cp. above, pp. 37, 39, 45-6. 
3c, lvi. 13. 
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(i) Doctrine of the Church.—The Chapters of Book V__ 
which follow the section on the Incarnation give ah ; 
systematic exposition of Hooker’s views on the Sacra-_ : 
ments, “i will be oo) however, before isi 


Pesettancs aaies with the Church. The present rita 

believes that Hooker adopted the reformed view of tl 
eucharistic presence as substantially his own. B 
we are to understand why he did so we must sur 
his teaching on the Church and the Sacraments a 
whole. What nian: us forcibly is that in discussi 


oon hie cantar, ‘Both Catholic and Protestant. 
fluences were working strongly in him. Brought 
a Calvinist he had schooled himself in Catholic theolo 
Sometimes one influence is dominant and sometimes 1 
other. 

In the opening section of Book III Hooker give 
his doctrine of the Church; and in that passage 
shows himself still under the influence of Calvin. 
reproduces in some measure the Protestant theory. » 
Invisible Church. _ The reformers, in revi 


‘The title of this chapter was suggested by the t 
Mr. Ramiro de Maeztu's book, Authority, Liberty and Fu 
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it with their strongly individualistic presentation of 
religion. For them the real ground of the Church was 
not the Incarnation but the predestination of individual 
souls. The true Church was therefore the company of 
the elect known only to God as a body, though its 
individual units were by faith assured of their personal 
justification and salvation. For Calvin the majority of 
mankind were not of this company and were predestined 
to damnation. The Visible Church on earth must 
therefore be largely composed of those who will be 
damned, although we are bound to treat all who are 
living in communion with the Visible Church as 
though they were of the elect.!. Thus a sharp contrast 
is drawn between the visible and the invisible. Com- 
munion with the Visible Church gives no guarantee of 
safety; on the other, hand the elect have the gift of 
final perseverance. 

It is obvious that in such a system the subjective 
experiences of faith will be more highly valued than the 
performance of corporate and sacramental acts. The 

supreme ‘means of grace’ will be individual faith ; 
sacraments will only have a supplementary value in so 
far as they serve as occasional supports to faith, con- 
cessions to its human infirmities. Now we _ have 
already noticed that Hooker had some points of affinity 
with his opponents. Like them he believed in the ‘ per- 
petuity of faith in the elect,’ even if he took a more philo- 
sophical view of its ‘certainty’. He told his hearers at 
the Temple that ‘the faith whereby ye are sanctified 
cannot fail... it shall not in you.’* The long sermon 
on justification shows that on this subject also Hooker 


1 Jnstitutes, Book III, c, 21; Book IV, c. 1. 
2 Sermon 1; Works, iii, 473; cp. pp. 15-16 above, 
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shared the reformed sympathies. Book III opens with 

a sharp contrast between the Invisible Church and the 
Visible, which is clearly drawn from the same theo- 
logical sources. With much that Hooker has to say 
here we can agree. The Visible Church on earth is only 

a small part of the Church and there is no harm in saying 
that the larger part of the Church is invisible. Moreover, 
the Visible Church is composed of mingled elements of 
good and evil, and we cannot tell at any time who are the 
faithful and who are not. The distinction, then, between 
visible and invisible elements is sound; visible things 
can never in this world adequately embody and manifest 
the invisible glories of the New Jerusalem. Hooker, how- 
ever, goes beyond this. He seems to speak of two diffe- 
rent Churches, the one invisible which is the true body 
of Christ, the other visible and inferior. Of the former he 
writes, ‘ That Church of Christ, which we properly term 
His body mystical, can be but one; neither can that one 
be discerned by any man.’ ‘ Everlasting promises’ and 

‘ blessedness’ belong to this mystical Church, On the 
other hand, ‘Any duty which the Church of God is — 
bound unto, the Church whom this doth concern is a 
sensibly known company. And this visible Church in 
like sort is but one.’ He proceeds to describe ‘use 
Visible Church by its outward marks ‘One Lord, one 
faith, one baptism.’ His positive statement about the — 
Visible Church is unexceptionable ; but we cannot help = 
feeling, notwithstanding, that half its significance has — 
gone. It is not the mystical body of Christ, the subje es 
of future blessedness. It is only an earthly organiza 
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~ will note its affinities to other parts of the work and in 
particular to the argument of Book VIII. We must 
now turn back to Book V. Hooker's conception of the 

Church, just outlined, is in striking contrast to the theo- 

logy discussed in the previous chapter, It is hard to 
find a point of connection between the two. In one 
place we have a philosophy of the Incarnation Catholic 
and complete, in the other a piece of reformed theology. 
In Book V the Person of Christ is the bond which 
unites the Divine and human, the visible and the in- 

visible, the spiritual and the material; the basis of a 
new creation which embodies these unities. In Book TI 
we find the two orders sharply separated into differ- 
ent realities; the very mistake against which some of 
Hooker's weightiest words are elsewhere directed, 

This mixture of Catholic and Protestant in Hooker is 
natural in one who belonged to a generation of transi- 
W tion between revolution and reconstruction. Tle was 

hedding his Protestantism as he went along; but the 

ocess was never completed and thus, as in the case of 
rr it. Augustine before him, different elements in his 
system remain badly fitted together. 

In Hooker's case we must say that the main scheme 
is sound but that here and there foreign elements have 
obtruded themselves which cannot be brought into 
harmony with his deepest thoughts. This is pre-eml- 
~nently the case in his treatment of sacraments. 

(ii) Personalism and Sacraments.—In the last chapter 
‘a contrast was drawn between two types of theology, 
the one emphasizing the prophetic Word and the 
other the Incarnate Word; the one Judaic and Pro- 
testant, the other Christian and Catholic. We noted 
that Hooker's theology is essentially of the latter 
pe and this is true not only of the way in which 
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he handles the Incarnation itself and its presupposi- 
tions but also over the main outlines of his sacra- 
mental theory. A prominent feature of this kind of 
theology is that doctrine of ‘ participation’ in the life of — 
Christ which a preceding chapter has shown to be, for 
Hooker, the link between the Incarnation and the Sacra- 
ments. This doctrine is all contained in the phrase — 
‘That ye may become partakers of the Divine nature.’® 
‘These words might almost be written as a motto over 
the writings of the Greek Fathers. In them is summed : 
up their most characteristic doctrine; a doctrine which | 
they did not invent, for it is prominent in St. Paul and . 
dominant in the Johannine writings. It provided the 
materials for one-half of the Augustinian doctrine ) 
grace, that side of St. Augustine’s teaching which ¢ 
nects itself with the whole scheme of Catholic sac 
mentalism. This doctrine reappears whenever the 
carnation is made central in theology; thus amongst. 
ourselves it was a leading feature of Bishop Westcott's 
teaching and of his successors in the Lux Mundi group, — 
Christianity is here made to be essentially a do 
of life; grace is the communication of Divine life to 
man and sacraments are the external media or 
through which this life is communicated. Hool 
sacramental teaching moves along these lines th 
out. For him sacramental rites are the outy 
means through which human personality is regener 


share in the life and activity of God. Incident lly 
may be noticed that for any one who holds this theo 


the Sacraments is subordinate and often larg 


1 Book V, ce. lvii-lxvii ; ep. also c. Ixxvii. * 2 Peter i, 
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stion of words. Hooker himself in his Answer loa 
hvistian Lelley’ defines the essentials of a sacrament 
din such a way as to reduce their number to two; but it 
ig much more important to notice that his whole treat- 
ment of Confirmation and Holy Orders shows that he 
believes these rites to be actual channels of grace having 
‘A sacramental function analogous to that of Baptism and 
the Bucharist. Of Ordination he says that it confers the 
gift of the Holy Ghost, prints an indelible character 
upon the recipient and makes men dispensers of grace 
and organs of God's sanctifying activity.* ‘ Whether we 
preach, pray, baptize, communicate, condemn, give 
absolution, or whatsoever, as disposers of God’s mys- 
— teries, our words, judgments, acts and deeds, are not 
ours but the Holy Ghost’s.’* ‘Thus every characteristic 
act of the Christian Ministry has this sacramental quality. 
Ina very full discussion of Holy Baptism Hooker gives 
an important definition which well illustrates his general 
sacramental theory. He makes a threefold distinction : 
* Baptism is an action in part moral, in part ecclesiastical, 
in part mystical ;’ * and a little earlier he had applied 
nilar language to sacraments in general, They are 
yt ‘naked signs’ but first ‘marks whereby to know 
then God doth impart the vital or saving grace of 
wist,’ secondly ‘means conditional which God re-« 
eth in them unto whom He imparteth grace’. They 
thus means to the mystical action of Divine grace 
at the same time involve moral conditions on the 
uman side. In this way they are ‘not physical but 
oral instruments of salvation’. ® These careful defini- 
tions provide a corrective to the Puritan views which 


+ Works, \i, Appendix I, pp. 550-4, 
4 [bid., \i, Book V, ce, Ixvi and lxxvil, 
§ Tbid., \i, 463, * Ibid. \i, 204, ® (bid,, \i, 256~258, 
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Hooker is criticizing all through this part of his aa 
and the discussion opens up profound questions as tothe — 
relation between ‘ personal’ and: institutional ’ religion, 
It is these deeper issues which make the whole subject — 
possess a living interest to-day, an 
If we put the question in one form, we find ourselves 
facing one of the ultimate problems of human thought, 
What is the actual relation of persons to things ? That 
was the real issue with which Hooker was grappling, " 
In particular what are the respective parts which should 
be assigned to Divine grace, to personal faith and tock 
and Jastly to an appointed system of social institutio 1 
of which sacraments are the nucleus? Here are t a7 
three factors which Hooker brings into his definitio 4 
Sacramental acts may be regarded simply as duti ' 
attaching to the obedience of faith ; thus they are me 
Secondly, rend are not simply private personal acts, | 


pe 


ad 


thus eee are ecclesiastical. Thirdly, they are not 
simply human acts, for they are the occasions of Divine 
action; thus they are mystical, In these distinctions 
Hooker showed that he understood the condit } 
human life much better than his opponents, 

We have seen elsewhere that the reformers emph 


institutional religion, Consequently in their reassert 
of Augustinian teaching about grace they tend 
think of God's gracious action upon man as a di 
relationship of Divine to human personality, of Go 
individual souls; as a secret unfettered transactior 
Person with person and of an equally unfettered resp 
It was a doctrine of naked personalism, the ef 
which was an exaggeration of what might be cal 
personal element in religion. Grace was 
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through personal rather than sacramental channels. 
The ideal of the reformed ministry was prophetic rather 
than priestly ; for the prophet’s power depends upon 
personal qualities of character, vision and utterance, 
whereas the priest is reverenced for his official position 
independently of personal character. ‘This explains the 
Puritan emphasis upon preaching as a means of grace.’ 
They even went so far as to argue that sacraments 
received without the accompaniment of sermons were of 
no avail.2. All forms of Puritanism tend to emphasize 
personal qualifications in an exaggerated way. Thus 
the efficacy of sacraments has been made to depend 
upon the orthodoxy or the moral character of the 
minister or upon his capacity to preach. The Anabap- 
tists refused baptism to children on the ground of their 
mental immaturity—an intellectual test. Similarly 
Hooker had to argue against the spirit of legalism 
which withheld from the laity the right and duty of bap- 
tizing in cases of extremity—a supposed violation of 
ministerial rights. It is the curse of such exaggerated 
personalism that it is forever imposing moral, intellec- 
tual and legal conditions upon human nature beyond 
what it can rightly be expected to bear. Its nemesis is 
that it falls an easy prey to Pelagian, Pharisaic or ration- 
alizing tendencies.? Thus a movement which began by 
proclaiming ‘justification by faith only’ as the watch- 
word of God’s elect was in danger of becoming a human 
programme of salvation through the moral and intellec- 
tual qualities of man. Hooker accepted the former 


1 Cp. Book V, cc. 18-22 and Works, ii, 526, 

* Jbid., ii, 108-9 and notes. See also Whitgift, Works, vol. iii, 
‘Tract XII. 

°Cp. Hooker’s comparison of Protestant intellectualism to 
the teaching of Gnostic heretics, Works, ii, 267. 
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attitude; of the latter he was not slow to express his 
dislike. He understood that besides prophetic moraligm i 
we need the gospel of the Incarnation, Uf religion is ” 
simply a matter of personal influences and moral duties, — 
it will soon evaporate, ‘Nhe Incarnation was indeed the 
crowning revelation of moral personality in Ged and of — 
its requirement and possibility in man, But it reve 
also the union of Word and Flesh, of persons and things} — 
and so Hooker rightly laid down that the religion of the 
Incarnation consists largely ina complex relationship of 
persons through the media of things. ‘Thus God 
upon man through sacraments ; and man's duty to God A} 
is fulfilled, not simply through personal acts of faith, 


ing to a system of institutions and rules of social orde: 
the Church, For the Church is a society of per 
united to God by means of a supernatural system 
things. ‘This interaction of persons and things 4 
safeguard of both law and liberty, of morals and I 
It helps men to God by away which they can b 
uniting discipline with fellowship and consee 
material things as a way of entrance to heaven 
spiritual realities, 

(iii) Zhe Holy Hucharisi.—The point has now: 
reached, where it is necessary to consider Hook 
teaching on the Eucharist as it is set out in Book V 
Ixvii,—perhaps the most widely known and often-qu 
section inthe whole of Hooker's writings, And ne 
will be well to begin by remembering that grave | 
tice is done to Hooker's memory if he is judge 
seems not infrequently the case,-by one or tw 
graphs of his eucharistic teaching in this chapter 
isolation from his writings as a whole, The B 
tion was hardly past; reconstruction was only b 
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Yet Hooker had far outstripped men of his own day 
and circle in his recovery of Catholic knowledge and 
sympathies. Although his actual conclusions about the 
Eucharist may seem to show little advance on the 
teaching of Calvin, yet all that lies behind those con- 
clusions is vastly richer and more Catholic. Conse- 
quently itis not enough to label his eucharistic teaching 
‘reformed’ and leave it at that. For men will often 
use the same orsimilar language and yet puta very 
different content into the words used. Whatever then 
may be the case with others, Hooker leaves no doubt in 
his opening statement as to the quality of his teaching 
about the eucharistic gift. He accepts unreservedly the 
language of St. John (c. vi) about feeding upon the Flesh 
and Blood of Christ.4. Such language is entirely in 
keeping with all that he has already laid down about the 
Incarnation and about sacraments in general ; it is ampli- 
fied by the concluding statement of this chapter (lxvii) 
and receives further illustration in c. lxviii when he writes 
of the Viaticum givento the sick as a preparation for 
bodily resurrection hereafter.2 He rightly perceived 
that this Johannine discourse gives us the heart and 
substance of eucharistic theology ; and he thought that 
he detected, after the long controversy on the subject, a 
real measure of agreement between the leading schools 
of thought upon what he held to be the central truth of 
‘the doctrine. ‘They are grown for aught I can see on 
all sides at the length to a general agreement concern- 
ing that which alone is material, namely the real partici- 
pation of Christ and of life in His body and blood by 
means of this Sacrament.’* Setting aside Zwingli'’s 
teaching as gravely inadequate he was prepared to put 


1 Works, ii, 348. 2 Jbid., pp. 379-80. 
9 [bid., p. 349. Italics are Hooker’s. 
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the best possible construction upon the three other 
doctrines which held the field, those respectively of 
Luther, Calvin and the Council of Trent. Each of these 
doctrines, he thought, attempted to secure by its own 
special tenets the one central point expressed in the 
above quotation.t None the less it is surely true to 
say that in his own mind Hooker was on the whole con- 
tent with the reformed doctrine as it had been restated 
by Calvin. Now whatever agreement men may have 
reached about the nature of the gz//, two other questions 
of vital importance have always divided Christians since 
the Reformation, the questions respectively of eucharis- 
tic presence and eucharistic sacrifice. In adopting a ver- 
sion of the reformed doctrine Hooker necessarily accept- 
ed the Protestant view as against the Catholic on both of 
these latter points. As to sacrifice there is little to Say. 
Hooker does not mention it in his discussion of the 
Eucharist. On that point there was no issue between 
him and the Puritans; both alike rejected all notion 
of sacrifice in the Eucharist. In a later chapter, 
on the Ministry, he says that ‘ sacrifice is now no 
part of the Church Ministry’ and that the Eucharist 5 
is ‘that which the Gospel hath proportionable to ancient 
sacrifices . . . although it have properly now no — 
sacrifice.’ ® ; 
The nature of the eucharistic presence is the main sub-— 
ject of discussion in c. Ixviias it had been the principal 
subject of controversy in the sixteenth century. Hooker 
states the question thus: ‘ Whether when the Sacrament 
is administered Christ be whole within man only, or els 
His body and blood be also externally seated in the very 


1 Cp. Jbid., pp. 353-4, Notes on Transubstantiation, 
® Book V, c. 78; Works, ii, 471-2 and see Waterland’s comm 
Ibid,, p. 472. Notel. 
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consecrated elements themselves.’ His own answer is 
contained in two or three sentences :— 

(a) ‘The bread and cup are His body and blood 
because they are causes instrumental upon the receipt 
whereof the participation of His body and blood 
ensueth.’ 

(6) ‘The real presence of Christ’s most blessed 
body and blood is not therefore to be sought for in the 
Sacrament, but in the worthy receiver of the Sacrament.’ 

(c) ‘As for the Sacraments ‘hey yeally exhibit, but 
for aught we can gather... they are not really nor do 
really contain in themselves * that grace which with them 
or by them it pleaseth God to bestow.’ 

The doctrine thus stated seems to include the follow- 
ing ideas :— 

(1) That bread is called Christ's Body because it is 
the means or instrument through which the effects of 
Christ’s Body reach the recipient. The bread is not 
actually the cause of those effects ; but ithas transferred 
to it the name of the real cause because of its fixed 
connection with the effects of that cause ; 

(2) The bread and the Body are therefore two distinet 
and separate realities. There is no possible sense in 
which the Body can be considered present in the visible 
thing called bread, ‘The sacramental presence of Christ 
must be sought in persons, not in things. 

(3) The significance of the eucharistic elements is 
thus made to be of precisely the same kind as that of 
the water in baptism. Sacramental things are channels 
and occasions of grace; but to the things themselves 


1 The italics are mine in (c), Note the comparison with bap- 
tism in the following sentence. The Fathers make this com« 
parison, but they also use much stronger language, See Stone, 
History of the Doctrine of the Holy Eucharist, cc, \\, and Mik, 
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no further significance attaches. They have a transitory 
connection with grace and that is all. 
It will now be seen how closely analogous Hooker's 
eucharistic theology is to his doctrine about the Church, 
examined at the beginning of the present chapter. In 
these two matters Hooker failed to draw the natural 
conclusions which his doctrine of the Incarnation 
demanded. ‘The union of God and Man, spirit and 
matter, the visible and the invisible effected in the 
Incarnation was seen to have a definite bearing upon 
institutional religion. he Visible Church and Sacra- 
ments correspond to the principle of the Incarnation ; 
for they clothe religion with material substance and 
provide the medium through which it acts. Yet at two- 
crucial points where we look for the full fruits of this — 
doctrine, it is set aside and something else takes its 
place. It cannot be said that the language of the New | 
Testament favours the idea of an exact analogy between — 
the bread of the Eucharist and the water of Baptism.t — 
There is no a prior? ground for assuming that the 
Sacraments must be all on one level; and in point of 


institution in the case of any other rites of the Church. 
Hooker's argument at this point is unconvincing. It is 


is our presupposition it leads naturally to the identifica 
tion of things visible and invisible ; the Visible Cht 
is the Mystical Body of Christ and within that mysti 
body made visible He Who took flesh to Himself fe 
evermore has made for Himself a permanent shrin 


the eucharistic gifts. The principle of the Incar na i 


4 Works, ii, 353, 
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in things earthly and visible in such sense that they are 
no longer two entities but one; that one entity however 
has two aspects and belongs to two orders, the heavenly 
and the earthly. This is the truth both as to the 
Church and the Eucharist which Hooker missed because 
he had another presupposition in his mind. Reaction 
from human corruptions had led men to seek refuge in 
an invisible fellowship of individual souls ; here religion 
reigned over an interior kingdom, Grace was absolute 
in its effect and surrounded faith with a wall of im- 
munity. The purity and power of this religion was 
believed to lie in its inwardness. Grace could act 
directly upon personal faith ; and personal experience 
was the guarantee of reality in religion. Thus a closed 
circle was drawn round the inward personal clement in 
religion, and the world of external things became 
sharply separated from the world of interior personal 
experience. Thus the ‘thing-element’ (as it has been 
called) in our world ‘lost much of its religious signifi- 
cance, It is just through this thing-element that 
personal intercourse is sustained amongst men, The 
whole order of nature is so adapted that our natural life 
is both nourished and educated through the media of 
external things. Finally man comes to the knowledge 
of God through the testimony of ‘ visible things ’* as 
well as through his moral consciousness. When the 
Word was made Flesh this mysterious consecration of 
the thing-clement was lifted to new dignity and wider 
scope. For Christians the world became full of sacra- 
ments as patristic writings bear witness. * 


* Romans i. 20. 

4H.g, consider the significance of such a passage as Tertullian 
De Resurrectiono Carnis, c. vill; ep. also Keble in Works, i, 
Introduction, pp. xcix-cl, 
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Now whilst Hooker, generally speaking, adopts this 
sacramental point of view; in his teaching about the 
Eucharist he seems to slip back into that sharp separa- 
tion between interior religious experience on the one 
hand and objective external cultus on the other which 
has been described above. It is only fair to acknow- 
ledge that his emphasis upon the subjective side of 
religion at this point is easily intelligible, when we 
remember on the one hand the crude forms of thought 
with which the idea of a Real or objective Presence had 
become connected and on the other hand the confusions 
into which Lutheran theology had fallen in its attempt 
to revise the doctrine. Hooker carried the sacramental 
principle a long way; but on the subject of the Eucharist 
acute controversy had darkened the horizon and made 
it difficult to see clearly. Some of the language he 
used comes near to a suspension of judgment and we 
may therefore take the liberty of holding that he left 
the way open for others to recover ground which he 
could not himself reach. 
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CHAPTER VII 


CHURCH AND STATE 


Tur last three books of the /cclesiastical Polity cannot 
stand on the same footing with the first five books. 
They were left unrevised and almost the whole of the 
original Book VI has been lost. Something, however, 
must be said about their teaching in the present chapter. 

The greater part of Book VI, as we now have it, 
consists of a fragmentary treatise on Penance which 
should strictly be ranked amongst the opfuscula. It deals 
with the important subjects of penitence and the use of 
auricular confession. Limitations of space forbid any 
adequate discussion of it here, The treatise (unlike the 
Polity) is mainly directed against contemporary Roman 
theology; the positions specially attacked in it are 
(a) the doctrine that there can be no forgiveness except 
through auricular confession, or at least (in extreme 
cases) the desire of absolution; with the consequence 
that confession should be held compulsory for all; 
(6) the doctrine that grace is transmitted sacramentally 
through the words of absolution. Hooker makes confes- 
sion voluntary and absolution simply declaratory of 
forgiveness already bestowed. 

The lost Book VI contained Hooker’s detailed criti- 


‘cism of the Puritan proposals for a reformed ministry 


of the Presbyterian type. An idea of the subjects dis-_ 
sed can be obtained by glancing through those parts 
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of Whitgift’s Works which deal with this subject. * 
Book VII is devoted to a defence of the Catholic 
ministry, episcopacy and apostolic succession, subjects 
already briefly discussed in the closing chapters of 
Book V; whilst Book VIII gives us Hooker’s theory 
of the right relations between Church and State. On the © 
subject of the ministry, which was the burning subject of 
his day, Hooker took up unmistakably Catholic ground. 
Writing of episcopacy, he says, ‘which to have been 
ordained of God, I am for my-own part even as resolute- 
ly persuaded as that any other kind of government in E 
the world whatsoever is of God.’? It is true that at 
the end of a long historical argument justifying belief in : 
the necessity of episcopacy, he states the possibility of 
two exceptions to this rule: (1) the case of men directly 
raised up by God, (2) the case of a Church which ‘ must 
needs have some ordained and neither hath nor can have — 
possibly a bishop to ordain.’ It is by no means clear 
whether these exceptions are intended to provide a loop- 
hole for the reformed ministries. The language used is — 
perhaps deliberately left vague ; and in the case of (1) it 
is declared that in such cases God ‘doth ratify thei 
calling by manifold signs and tokens from heaven 
It is difficult to see how it could be said that such 
condition was fulfilled in the case of the Reform 
If we compare Hooker’s defence of episcopacy 
recent discussions of the subject we find little real ch 
in the respective positions occupied by the opp 
parties. To give an illustration, Hooker was ft 
aware that the words ézicxomos and mpeofurepos 


1 Cp. also the notes of Cranmer and Sandys, Works, ‘iii, 108 
and Keble’s Preface, 767d., vol. i, pp. xxxiv-xxxix. 
2 Tbid., iti, 143. > Lord., iii, 
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interchangeable in the New Testament and his argument 
from the use of such words to the actual history of the 
ministry loses none of its effectiveness to-day.1 He 
_ was convinced that the three orders of Catholic hierarchy 
derived through episcopal succession were the only 
form of ministry which could claim unbroken continuity 
and apostolic authority. In the course of his argument 
he makes it clear that this succession is necessary be- 
cause the ministry receives its authority from above, 
from Christ through the Apostles ;.2 whereas the 
Puritan form of ministry only provided a commission 
from the congregation. In this respect the teaching of 
Books V and VII must have an important bearing upon 
our estimate of the positions taken up in Book VIII. 
Modern Erastians who regard the English clergy as 
officials appointed by the State to maintain a national 
establishment have no right to claim Hooker as their 
spiritual father. We may or may not approve his theory 
of the relation between Church and State; his doctrine 
of the ministry is the ancient Catholic doctrine which 
was later to be revived by the Tractarians and upheld 
by their successors. It would be just as unfair to equate 
the purely utilitarian conception of the ministry current 
in some Protestant circles to-day with the position taken 
up by Hooker’s opponents. For they at least believed 
they were advocating not merely a convenient piece of 
organization but a divinely-appointed system commanded 
in the Scriptures. Thus both Hooker and his opponents 
believed in a divinely-appointed ministry. They differed 
as to its actual historical embodiment and as to the mode 


1 Jbid., iii, 146-8 and 151; cp. also p. 162, note 2, quoting © 


Saravia’s Tract, p. 67. 
2 Cp. Book V, chap. 77. 
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of its authorization. Another point on which all religious 
parties were theoretically agreed in this controversy as 
against the modern Erastian was that the Church has the 
right to possess her own laws and discipline ; differences 
arose over the questions as to how that right should be 
guarded and secured. This is the subject of Book VIII. 
Romanists and Puritans alike favoured a doctrine of 
separation between Church and State, while Hooker on 
the other hand clung to what was in essence the old 
theory of medizval Christendom. According to this 
theory Church and State are one society under two 
aspects. For centuries men had not had to contemplate 
any form of citizenship which was not in theory Christian. 
Membership in the Church was synonymous with 
membership in society. The two things were one; and 
only two in so far as the Christian life involves a double 
citizenship, a heavenly and an earthly. In this one 
society there were two forms of authority corresponding 
to its two aspects, civil and religious. These two 
authorities found their highest embodiment for the 
medizval Christian in the Emperor and the Pope. But. 
what was the relation of these two to one another? On 
that point a long controversy had raged, each side claim- 
ing the ultimate Divine authority on earth. On the ~ 
Papal side were St. Thomas Aquinas and the theologians — 
generally ; on the imperial side great Catholic names a 
like those of Dante and Marsilius of Padua. The Papal — * 
claim to supremacy was answered by a like claim on the +3 
part of the emperors. The Papacy won the battle and - 
its sovereignty became more absolute, while that of the 
Empire weakened and decayed ; yet not without handi 
on the contest to its vigorous successors, the nati 
sovereignties which gradually emerged out of medizva 
society. At the Reformation Papacy and Empire were 
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for the time in alliance against this new power and thus 
the old controversy took a new form. The successors 
of Dante and the Ghibelines now supported national 
sovereignty against Papal aggression. Absolutism was 
the fashion of the age ; consequently those who rebelled 
against Papal oppression and the medizval abuses in 
religion which were associated with the Papacy were 
compelled, wherever it was possible, to fall back upon 
the only other form of effective absolutism in existence, 
_namely national sovereignty. The conditions in England 
were conspicuously favourable to such a course and this 
explains the policy of the Tudor sovereigns and their 
success in claiming the title of ‘supreme Head’ or 
‘supreme Governor’ of the Church of England. They 
simply pressed the old imperial policy of the Middle 
Ages to its logical conclusions under the new condition 
of nationalism. A large part of Book VIII is devoted 
to the explanation and defence of the title ‘ supreme 
Head’ (although the phrase had actually been dropped 
by Queen Elizabeth). It is to be noticed that Hooker, 
like Whitgift before him, is quite unconscious of any 
radical change in the principles of Church government 
having taken place in this country. Elizabeth in his view 
fills the same réle as Constantine the Great and Charle- 
magne had done in the Primitive Church and in the 
Middle Ages. But others viewed the situation very 
differently. It was becoming increasingly difficult to 
think in terms of medizval society, for the old order had 
already past away. European society was no longera 
theocracy. Although in theory every Englishman was 
still.a Churchman, that ideal was destined to become less 
_ and less true to fact. Christendom had fallen to pieces ; 
yet the Elizabethan theory of Church and. State was an 
attempt to preserve the substance of it ina national form. 
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What really happened was that a bare semblance of the old — 
theocracy was maintained under the garbof national alli- 
ances between Church and State ; whilst in fact the whole 
fabric of civilization became increasingly secularized. 

If Hooker’s theory of Church and State was to prove 
sound it could only be on two suppositions—(a) the — 
legitimacy of National Churches, and (6) the practical — 
identity of the Church of England with the English — 
people. If nationality was a legitimate development 
then kings had as much right as emperors to regulate — 
the affairs of the Church within their borders. Mediee- 
val religion baptized all natural relationships, including 
those of government and law. According to Dante the 
emperor was the source of all law for Christendom, 
because all law, whether civil or ecclesiastical, ultimately 
rests ona natural foundation.1 Translate this thex 
into terms of a single nationality and you have Hooke 
doctrine of the sovereign’s relation to the Church o 
England as ‘ supreme Head’ or‘ Governor’. This does — 
not, however, mean either that the sovereign usurps the 
proper functions of the clergy or that they derive : 
authority from him. In their priestly and pro 
functions he has no part. But he rules as the anoin 
representative of Christ’s Kingship and therefore i 
government of the Church the clergy hold their po 
in part at least from him as well as from Our Lord 
self. Moreover in the Early Church the faithful 
had some voice in the choice of their clergy. 
early Middle Ages it was customary to obt 
emperor’s consent to the consecration of a newl 
Pope.” Thus, too, in later times sovereigns ¢ 


1 DeMonarchié: especially Bk. Il], conclud ng ( 
Cp. Wicksteed. Dante and Aguinas, c. viii. é 


® Works, iii, 423. 
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act on behalf of the consensus fidelium in bringing its 
influence to bear on the hierarchy. Hooker was faced by 
the Puritan demand for revival of popular election. He 
replied that the sovereign as the highest natural author- 
ity, himself a son of the Church, might representatively 
fulfil this function for the whole body as organ of the 
consensus tidelium.* 

Now all this presupposed not only that the sovereign 
should act with personal responsibility as a faithful son 
of the Church and steward of theocracy ; but also that the 
people whom he ruled as king should be united in loyal 
obedience to the National Church. In the course 
of the seventeenth century both these conditions from 
various causes ceased to exist. The theocratic vision 
faded away like a dream and the alliance of Church and 
State which to Hooker seemed so reasonable has become 
to us an almost unmeaning form, an unreal and increas- 
ingly unworkable system which shackles the true life of 
the Church by tying her to the chariot wheels of a secu- 
larized State. Hooker could not be expected to foresee 
all the evils which would result from royal supremacy 
over the Church; but we may well wonder that he was 
so easily contented with the Elizabethan compromise. 
Papal aggression had been banished ; but that very fact 
meant avery serious shifting of the balance of power. 
Henceforth there was nothing to temper or control the 
absolutism of the State. It can only be said that the 
alternative solutions of this problem were at the time no 
better than the one Hooker favoured. Men had had 
long and bitter experience of Papal tyranny ; the tyranny 
of the kirk andits elders was not more inviting ; and 
beyond these lay anabaptist anarchy. 


*Cp. Wakeman, Aiistory of the Church of England, ed. 1914, 


Note D, The Royal Supremacy. 
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Within the seeming harmony of Church and State, to 
which the Elizabethan bishops and theologians gave 
their allegiance, there lay the certainty of future trouble. 
In making the sovereign supreme they had not really 
reduced the two authorities to one. The case of the 
Lutheran states in Northern Europe was no real parallel. 
For there Luther’s doctrine of an Invisible Church had 
wholly triumphed; with the logical consequence that 
outward Church order was handed over to the godly 
prince.1 There was no Lutheran claim to apostolic 
succession through the hierarchy like that which Hooker 
sets up in Book VII. Now here we come upon another 
point in which different parts of Hooker’s scheme were 
never properly related to one another. For after all it 
can hardly be denied that the scheme includes thr 
distinct theories of the Church which cannot be made to Bi 
harmonize. it a 

1. As a child of the Reformation he accepted the 
Protestant doctrine of an Invisible Church of the Elect — 
(Book III). 

2, Asa theologian he accepted the Catholic doctrine 
of Church government by Bishops possessing apostolic 
authority through a visible succession (Book VII). 

3. As a political philosopher he believed in th 
medizeval Church-State, and as a practical statesman 
accepted it in its modified national form subject to 4 
supremacy (Book VIII). 

No wonder that men of different parties and o 
diverse opinions are accustomed to appeal to Hook ‘ 
support of their views! It is worth while to com 
with this strange complex the relative positions occupi 
by other groups in Hooker’s day. It may be 


1 Cp. Figgis, Gerson to Grotius, chap. ti. 
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generally that Lutherans: combined (1) and (3), the 
Invisible Church and the national Church-State under 
royal supremacy. The Reformed programme emanating 
from republican Switzerland combined (1) with a repub- 
lican form of (3); but they also shared with Romanists 
the conviction thatthe spiritual authority should domi- 
nate the civil. Jkome became the trustee of the clerical 
side of the medizval tradition, thus combining (2) with 
that form of (3) which lay nearest to it. It is well to 
turn from these somewhat bewildering distinctions to 
consider the subject from another angle. It has to be 
borne in mind that the later books of the E&cclesiastical 
Polity are deliberately built upon a foundation laid in 
the earlier books. All the problems discussed in these 
later books are already implicit in Hooker’s system of 
laws. ‘The system set out theoretically in Book I may 
be made to appear a harmonious whole. Transferred to 
the world of affairs and history it discloses divergent 
principles which actually give rise to endless conflicts and 


oppositions. Granted that civil and ecclesiastical laws 


are traceable to one Divine source, what is to happen 
when they conflict or when the human authorities from 
which they issue are at variance and pull different ways ? 
Romanists and Puritans answered that the two authori- 
ties must be disentangled and separate spheres of action 
marked out for them. On the Roman side this view led 
to a doctrine of two distinct societies, each complete and 
perfect in its own order and organization. Dualism 
was frankly recognized. Hooker, on the other hand 
clung to the Thomist doctrine of a single whole contain- 
ing within itself a plurality of parts organically connect- 
ed, diverging in function, yet not incompatible with one 
another. That is the conception embodied in Aquinas’ 
system of laws and reproduced by Hooker in Book I. 
; 7 
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St. Thomas saw his system actually embodied in the 
Christendom of his day with its civic order and culture 
crowned and blessed by supernatural religion; an un- 
broken whole as yet, although the whole of its life was 
grouped in two stages, natural and supernatural, and 
acknowledged politically two sources of authority in 
the civil power and the hierarchy. Behind this double 
political authority lay a double authority in the world of 
thought—Reason and Revelation. Here also were two 
principles running back to one source ; distinct and 
different, yet mutually compatible, authorities which 


might be held together within one system of thought. 


Now Hooker, as we have already seen, gave his whole- 


hearted allegiance to these general principles in his 


First Book. His theory of Church and State is an 
attempt to apply these same principles to the world of 
politics under the changed conditions introduced by the 
Reformation. There is this further modification that 
with Dante as against Aquinas he concludes that since the 
natural order is prior to and more fundamental than the 
supernatural, natural human authority must have priority 
and even supremacy over the hierarchy in the external 
sphere of government. This is not explicitly stated in 
Book VIII, but is implicit in his treatment of the subject. 
He would no doubt be influenced in favour of this view 
by his belief in an Invisible Church ; for that belief, 
wherever it is held, has a natural tendency to weaken 
the supernatural dignity of ecclesiastical institutions. 


But he also believed in the Divine right of episcopal 


authority and had no desire to weaken it. 


When St. Thomas wrote his Szmma, the two authori ia) 


ties were at war with one another. He must, then, h 
been fully aware of the tension of diverging pri 


in the political sphere ; just as in the theoretical sphere 
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he was deeply conscious of a tension between reason 


and revealed religion. Yet he boldly placed both these 


antinomies within the unity of his system of laws. 
Ultimately the double strain, theoretical and practical, 
proved too much for the medizval world. Ina unified 
world-order like that of the Middle Ages the chief 
danger must be that of internal conflict and disruption. 
But when disruption has taken place and amid the sur- 


“rounding chaos men attempt reconstruction on some 


more restricted field, the most urgent task may well seem 
to be that of holding a single fort against attacks com- 
ing from without. Internal unity is the first considera- 
tion. Soin Tudor England the tension of Church and 
State must be changed to a close alliance. National 
liberty was preserved at the expense of a compromise 
and the Church had the worst of the compromise ; for in 
attaining local liberties she lost a large measure of her 
spiritual liberty. Yet it would be most unfair to con- 
elude that Hooker wrote merely to defend a worldly 
alliance with the ruling power. He wrote often enough 
like one defending a sorely-besieged position. He 
seems to have felt that the Church of England was in 
real danger of succumbing to her many enemies.” 
More than once he set himself to justify her threatened 
endowments and to warn men against the sin of sacri- 
lege.? Yet he defended her temporalities not for their 
own sake, but because he believed in her spiritual voca- 
tion and above all in the stewardship of truth committed 
to her. If in other ways she was crippled by the Eliza- 
bethan settlement, she still retained the gift of intellectual 


1 Cp. P. H. Wicksteed, Reactions of Dogma and Philosophy, 
Lecture II. 


2 See the Preface to Book V. 
3 Book V, cc. Ixxix-lxxx ; Book VU, cc, xxi-xxiv. 
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freedom. In ¢hat respect at least there 
no conscious compromise. Of the two great 
conflicts she did not shrink from this one. It 
peculiar conflict, we might almost dare to say. — 
does not shrink from it to-day ; and herein lies a promi 
that in other spheres as well, she will yet recover | 
spiritual liberty, when her day comes. 


CHAPIER Vill 


HOOKER AND OURSELVES 


In this concluding chapter an attempt will be made to 
gather up such thoughts as the study of Hooker’s 
theology may naturally suggest to be worthy of special 
consideration in solving the theological problems of our 
own day. 

1. Philosophy of Faith.—Though history never repeats 
itself, certain types of thought have a strangely persist- 
ent tendency to recur in forms superficially new yet in 
a profounder sense unchanged by the lapse of time. In 
this respect Hooker undoubtedly stands at the head of 
a line of thought which has left its mark deeply upon 
English theology through successive centuries. He was 
the greatest of a group of Elizabethan divines who 
saved the Church of England from a destiny of pure 
Protestantism by reintroducing into her thought some 
of the great fundamentals of Catholic tradition. Further, 
there is a real sense in which he is the father of Anglo- 
Catholic theology ; for he laid foundations upon which 
the school of Caroline divines built in the following 
century. To these in turn the Tractarians appealed 
when they began their work of recovery. These are 
obvious links in a definite tradition; although these 
later schools, under Hooker’s guidance, went back to 
the primitive tradition of the Catholic Church and found 
there more than Hooker himself had taught. But there 
is also a sense in which Hooker’s school of thought 
must be held to be wider and to include those of his 
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successors who have shared his view of truth and his 
way of handling the deeper problems of theology. Of 
these we may single out Bishop Butler as the most 
conspicuous. ‘These two men above all others have the 
right to be acknowledged as representative of English 
theology at its best, not because they taught every- — 
thing that we should desire to believe but because the 
intellectual weapons which they employed were of a 
kind which can never be ignored and which in the lapse 
of time have shown themselves best calculated to serve 
the true interests of religion in all ages. 

But if Hooker's type of theology has shown its persis- 
tence amongst ourselves in these and perhaps other 
ways, the same is true also of those other types to 
which in his own day he stood so sharply opposed and 
it is this which gives us a point of contact to-day ie 
this study of sixteenth century thought. If Hooker and 
Butler represent a definitely English type of thought — 
which is still reproduced in our midst, is it not true that 
Luther, Kant and Ritschl represent, in spite of obvious — 
differences, a distinct and similar example of continuity? 
Both of these types again may be sharply distinguished — 
from that hard dogmatic logic which the English Puri- 
tans learned from Calvin and yet shared so strangely 
with the Tridentine fathers. ‘The believing dogmatism 
of Puritans with its narrow view of the functions of 
reason had within it, as Hooker himself saw,! a@ 
intellectualist tendency only too likely, as the ev 
proved, to usher in an age of rationalism; first in. 
positive deistic form which Butler and Paley had 
encounter and then by natural reaction in the agnosticism 
of the nineteenth century. Thus we can see clearly th 


* Works, ll, 267, 
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Hooker’s view of the relations between reason and 
revealed religion and his whole philosophy of the 
knowledge of God! is full of significance for us 
to-day. Cardinal Newman has left on record his dis- 
satisfaction with Hooker’s treatment of this subject ; S 
yet he was himself deeply imbued with the principles of 
Butler’s Analogy which are essentially the same as 
Hooker’s and there is probably very much closer agree- 
ment between the Grammar of Assent and Hooker’s 
doctrine of faith than Newman himself supposed. 3 The 
philosophy of faith expounded by these three great 
Englishmen, allowing for their differences of tempera- 
ment and method, holds together as fundamentally one 
and reaches back to join hands with that of men like 
Origen, Augustine, Anselm and Aquinas in earlier ages. 
It does not seem likely that this tradition, although 
subject to change, will ever be displaced ; certainly not 
by agnosticism in any of the forms which it assumes 
to-day. 

2. Theism and Laws of Theocracy.—The place which 
Hooker gives to reason as the handmaid of faith is 
closely connected with his whole conception of reality ; 
for the nature of ultimate reality determines the mode 
of our approach to it. Luther in religion and Descartes 
in philosophy taught men to look for an immediate 
intuitional certainty about ultimate things. This led 
straight to cheapened forms of dogmatism of a kind 
which always bring their own nemesis and which are 
wholly alien in spirit from true Christian theism. It 
is these dogmatisms of the past which are largely 


1 See especially chap. ii above. 

2 Grammar of Assent (fifth edition), p. 494, Note 1, §2. 

3Cp. also Ward, Life of Cardinal Newman, passim, especially 
chap xxviii. 
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responsible for the anti-intellectualist fashions in philo- 
sophy and theology to-day. Against both we must set 
that type of theism which Hooker represents. God as 
the ultimate reality must be approached by many paths ; 
through the witness of nature and the religious impulse 
as well as through the moral consciousness, through 
each and all of these as well as through the special 
revelation which He has given us. ‘To each of these, — 
too, we must allow its own method, only seeking to- 
show how in the end they corroborate one another, 
Again, if the approach to God is complex, if it is 
made by various yet converging paths, then we may 
expect that God’s nature and character may be mani- 
fested to us in the world and in the history of man at 
different stages and on different levels. There will be — 
a variety of laws running through the scheme of Divine 
previdence, Hooker’s Laws are central to everything — 
of which he wrote. They are, in fact, the key to his: 
whole message. Here then if anywhere we should | 
expect to find something of serious significance to Our- 
selves. Now from one point of view our age might — 
seem to stand far removed from the Laws of Hooker, 
It was seen in Chapter VII that his outlook upon 
human society was theocratic. Book I shows that thi 
theocratic outlook colours his whole view of God’s 
relations with the universe of His creation. The laws 
of which he writes are God’s laws in the sense that 
have been promulgated by a Divine Law-giver 
reigns over the world. The sovereignty of God 
dominant thought for all religious men in the sixtee 
century. In the course of the nineteenth century, hor 
ever, this idea gradually gave place to the opposite or 
of Divine immanence and there has been a correspon 
ing change of conceptions relating to the idea of law 
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It will be worth while at this point to call to mind the 
various conceptions of law which have prevailed since 
Hooker’s day and to see if anything can be learned from 
a comparison. 

(2) During the greater part of this period law has 
been conceived of in an external and mechanical way. We 
have seen how true this was of the Puritan idea of divine 
law as embodied in Scripture; it was equally true of 
that view of nature which Descartes introduced and 
which characterized the philosophy of deism in the 
eighteenth century. It was still essentially the same 
sort of conception which prevailed in the writings of 
men like Herbert Spencer and in the materialistic agnos- 
ticism of the nineteenth century. These three instances 
represent a gradual decline of the theocratic idea until 
law became at last dissociated altogether from the idea 
of God. 

(4) In contrast to this external conception of law 
stand the group of ideas which have made rapid pro- 
gress during the past century. They are due partly to 
the influence of German idealist philosophy and partly 
to the shifting of scientific interest from the mechanical 
to the biological and psychological spheres. From this 
more modern standpoint law is no longer regarded as 
something imposed from without upon natural objects 
but as an inner working of necessity ; something belong- 
ing to the innermost fabric of nature, whether conceived 
of as life-force, as impersonal will or as immanent spirit. 
_ Or again where the metaphysical reference is set aside, 
it is thought of simply as the key to the analysis of all 
organic life by which its hidden structure is laid bare to 
the mental vision of inquiring man. As in the older 
conception of external law there was a tendency to deny 
the reality of a living freedom, so in these more recent 
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conceptions there lurks a tendency to deny the central 
meaning of law itself, replacing the twin concepts of 
purpose and cause by the single idea of ever-changing 
process.! But to set aside permanently the categories of 
cause and purpose is to destroy the possibility of rational 
thought and is, moreover, not characteristic of the best 
activities of our day. In sociology and education, 
for example, men are learning to read human life teleo- f 
logically ; to study the functions of individual personal- _ 
ity as the key to its place in the scheme of society and 
thus to replace arbitrary rules which work unfairly and 
unproductively by arrangements which answer to and 
meet the needs of the human spirit in all its relations. 
Thus at its highest level the modern conception of law 
approximates: to that aspect of Hooker’s teaching by 
which he makes all laws, natural and supernatural, to be 
‘laws of. life.’ 

Yet here we reach a point at which Hooker’s conception 
of law stands in strong contrast to the whole series of 
ideas which we have been considering as characteristic of 
the centuries since his day. We found that the series fell 
into two main groups, representing roughly the external 
and the internal ideas of law respectively. But both 


1 See especially Bergson’s Creative Evolution, chap. i. 
new psychological school find purpose at work in the unconse’ 
mind. The idea of purpose is here definitely lowered to 
for something more closely akin to animal instinct than — 
meaning hitherto attached to purpose would allow. Bergson 
declined to call this teleological and Jung apparently prefer: 
avoid assumption of purpose by using the word ‘ final’ ( 
Analytical Psychology, E.T., by C. E. Long, second editio 
261). The mythological ‘Censor’, a personification intr 
into the unconscious, seems to show that the phraseology of | 
pose is being strained in this literature. 

2 See above, chap. iv, pp. 41-46. 
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groups have points in common as against Hooker. In 
both groups of ideas wherever a universal scheme of 
laws has been conceived it has been conceived as finding 
its principle of unity in itself, whereas Hooker’s system 
of laws finds its principle of unity not in the scheme itself 
but in the personality and character of God, which gives 
unity to the whole and their respective principles of 
differentiation to each of the parts. All the systems of 
uniformity in nature which men have traced, whether of 
the deistic, immanental or naturalistic types, have been 
framed in accordance with one key principle which was. 
held to explain the whole, usually some principle of 
causal necessity ; and, on the other hand, if we look at 
the two ends of the series we find at one end the 
Puritan conception of the Bible as a book of arbitrary 
rules which have no rational connection with the 
Christian idea of the Divine character, while most of the 
modern. Weltanschauung centres round a blind ‘urge’ of 
development. 

This brings us to another characteristic of Hooker’s. 
laws which is bound up with his theistic interpretation of 
the universe. The distinctions which he makes between 
different kinds of laws are net detailed differentiations of 
a necessitous scheme nor are they simply arbitrary and 
capricious. Each of them is conceived of as expressing 
or reproducing a characteristic Divine activity emanating 
from the Being of a Personal God. They are thus real 
distinctions, because they have their cause in the Divine 
Will; they are also rational, because each finds its 
justification in some aspect of God’s Being and Character 
which it unfolds. It is the conviction of the present. 
writer that Hooker’s scheme of laws is amore adequate 
key to experience than any of the types with which it 
has been contrasted, and that consequently it gives a 
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more complete representation of the reality of God’s 
action in the world. 

3. The Problem of Christianity : Hooker_and Ritschl.— 

It will be seen that this conclusion involves the familiar 
distinction of transcendence and immanence in our con- 
ception of God’s relation to the world. There is an 
overwhelming tendency in human thought to-day to 
deny any real belief in Divine transcendence as in an 
earlier age there was a refusal to recognize the doctrine 

of immanence. Both tendencies must be resisted. This, 
however, is but one instance of a certain duality which, 
starting from its doctrine of God, runs all through — 
Christian theology. Abundant illustrations have already q 
been provided in preceding chapters of this book. ‘ 
The mutual relation of the natural and supernatural A. 
orders, of Divine law and human freedom, of the two 
Natures iu the One Person of Christ, of the inward and © 
outward elements in religion and lastly of Church and ~ 
State in human society are all examples of the same — 
fundamental problem. Each of these presents itself as e 
a pair of opposites, an antinomy, ultimately beyond the © foi) 
power of human reason to resolve yet capable of being 
shown to be rational when thrown upon the backgrout 
of our total experience as Christians. This is the ta 
which every great system of Catholic theology unde 
takes ; and it is our claim that Hooker’s attempt, ma 
in an age of theological confusion, will at least rep: 
serious consideration. 

There is, however, another way of dealing with 
antinomies referred to above. It may be held that 
whole interpretation of Christianity which issues in 
apparent contradictions must be radically wrong. 
the influence of such philosophical influences as 
been referred to earlier in this chapter scho 
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theology have successively appeared whose main object 
has been to show that this is in fact the case. If we con- 
fine our attention to the last hundred years a notable 
example of such anattempt is to be found in Ritschlianism, 
perhaps the most original theological system of the nine- 
teenth century, as typical of its own age as Hooker’s 
was of the sixteenth century. There are several reasons 
why we should draw attention to the theology of Ritschl 
as an illustration of those tendencies which are most 
opposéd to Hooker’s principles— 

(1) It is a typical product of the Lutheran tradition, 
having its roots in the Reformation, and seems to stand 
in definite continuity with certain tendencies of sixteenth 
century thought which have already come before us in 
earlier chapters of the present work ; 

(2) Ritschl’s interpretation of Christianity is a com- 
paratively recent embodiment of many of those principle 
of thought which stand most opposed to a Catholicism 
of Hooker’s type ; 

(3) Ritschl is in many ways the real father, if not of 
Modernism in its original sense, at least of much that is 
loosely covered by that name to-day. 

Ritschl then has handed on to the modern world in a 
new form some of those very tendencies of the Reforma- 
tion with which Hooker joined issue. Luther sharply 
separatéd the inner world of faith from the outer world 
of hard fact; he also divorced faith from reason by 
depreciating the latter in the sphere of religious experi- 
ence. Descartes taught men in philosophy to place a 
gulf between the inner certainties of consciousness and 
the external world of nature. Kant took this world of 
infer experience and gave it a predominantly moral 

rather than religious significance. He cut away such 
_ metaphysical connections as it was supposed to possess 
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and bade men look to this inner moral world not for 
certainty of theoretical knowledge but for practical 
guidance adequate to the tasks of life. He thus pro- 
vided a new separation between thought and life and 
furnished an agnostic background for Ritschl’s theo- 
logical system which has permeated deeply into modern 
views of religion. Thus Protestant faith which in 
Hooker’s day deprecated reason in the interests of intui- 
tive certainty is to-day receiving its nemesis. Hooker 
taught that God is the most certain object of knowledge. 
Ritschl has taught the modern world that He cannot 
really be known at all. 

By this simple method Ritschl resolved all those 
antinomies of Catholic dogma which Hooker laboured 
to formulate. Faith can have no speculative problems, a 
because all dogmatic definition is invalid in so far as it 
involves metaphysics. Thus there can be no conflict — 
between interior faith and the external machinery of 
religion, such as creeds, sacraments, hierarchy; for 
religion is confined to a world of inner moral values. — 
There can be no problem of a supernatural order or of 
Christology, of dogma or of miracle; for according to— 
this view of Christianity we can have no body of know- — 
ledge about God and His actions in the world, excep 
such as is derived from our inner experience of moral 


= 


and religious values. This again is sharply separated 


natural action, because we cannot know enough eit 
about God or about any such supernatural law of a 
to justify us in violating the fixed circle of na 
experience which we possess. History, too, belo 
this closed natural circle and must be interpret 
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naturalistic principles. Thus there is no problem of the 
Life of Christ, for the principles of its interpretation 
have been rigidly fixed before the enquiry begins. 
Ritschl justified his method by saying that it reduced 
theology to a definite explication of the contents of our 
religious experience, from which all alien and irrelevant 
matter had been sloughed off.' Thus he made the 
centre of gravity in theology the inner experience of 
faith, in place of the Incarnation conceived as a fact 
objectively given in history and preserved in the witness 
of the Church as Catholicism teaches. In precisely the 
same way Luther, as we have seen, had made the 
experience of justification by faith central in his theo- 
logy, rejecting a large part of the ecclesiastical tradi- 
tion which seemed irrelevant or alien to that experience. 
So too, just as the Reformers had called men back to 
the human portrait of Our Lord in the Gospels, the 
disciples of Ritschl cry ‘ Back to the Jesus of history!’ 
Yet they are not able to bring men back to Him; for 
they have fixed the limits of His revelation beforehand 
and have made the norm of that revelation to be, not 
the fact of Christ Himself with its historical effects, but 
simply the ethico-religious impression of Him which 
has entered into their own experience. 

Ritschl’s system of thought looms darkly behind that 
‘type of theological literature which is loosely called 
‘Modernist’ among ourselves to-day and for that reason 
it has seemed worth while to indicate its points of 
affinity with that older form of Protestantism which 
Hooker opposed, Like its predecessor it was an 
attempt at simplification; and it followed the same 

1 See the third volume of his trilogy, /ustification and Recon- 


ciliation, especially the Introduction and chap. iv (English 
edition). 
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method as of old. It sought to reduce the terri 
over which faith claims to rule in order to ease th 
burden of problems which it must carry. It thus redue do 
the two-dimensional character of Christianity * to 


their centre of radiation in the experience of the 
dual. An impatience to achieve similar results appears — 
to be the animating principle of Modernism. But 
Christian religion has two centres, God and Man, 
laws run in a double series, natural and supernatu 
The two series meet in the God-Man Jesus Christ 
this fact is the true centre of our religion. ‘That is th 
real point of connection between the first and fifth Books 


to the whole system of laws. 

Again Ritschlian and Modernist theologies seek 1 
ease faith of its problem; in doing so they abandon t 
task of theology. Ina similar fashion the Pu 


‘spiritual’ instead of sacramental, In doing so 
abandoned the practical problem of faith, the probler 
living in two worlds, a heavenly and an earthly, a@ 
binding them together in one by the method of 
Incarnation. This double reference of Christian 
which constitutes its problem is thus seen to have 
a speculative and a practical side. ‘There is prol 
not a single question in theology which it does r 
condition. ‘To ignore or evade it is therefore to but 
the central issue of Christian experience, to refuse 
appointed probation of our faith, which holds goo¢ 
the intellectual as well as in the practical spheres, 
4, Morality and Ullimate Being : The Laws an 


‘See above, p. 108, 
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Incarnation.—I{ the distinctions which lie within Chris- 
tianity are not to be lost or reduced by Ritschl’s method 
of value-judgments, it follows that a really scientific 
theology will take the only other line open and give its 
due place to each of the different elements which have 
a place in human life. One of the marks by which 
Hooker’s theology should be judged is that it gives due 
recognition in turn to the physical, moral, intellectual 
and mystical aspects of life. The fulness of Christian 
experience requires that a right proportion should be 
maintained by tempering together these very diverse 
materials. If we read Hooker from this point of view, 
we find that such proportion is attained, and this fact 
constitutes one of his strongest claims to be regarded as 
a Catholic theologian. One form which the question 
takes is that of the relation between morality and 
ultimate Being. Many moderns will answer this 
question with Ritschl by saying that a revelation of God 
can only be received by us under the form of moral 
values ; that we must give up the physical attributes of 
God and the metaphysical definitions of Nicea and 
Chalcedon, because they have no moral significance and 
$0 on. Hooker's whole teaching is opposed to such a 
conclusion and his method of dealing with this question 
is a valuable antidote to-day. One of the primary 
lessons of Book I is that morality must be grounded 
upon reason. An agnostic moralism will speedily 
become no moralism at all. To specialize in morality 
is to destroy morality ; for it is only one of the three 
ultimate forms of reality and cannot stand alone. Thus 
the laws in Book I provide us with the framework of 
morality and are a general guide to the content of duty ; 
but they cover a much wider territory, physical, psycho- 
logical, social and religious; and further the whole 
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scheme is shown to possess its rational ground in the 
Being of God. The smallest affairs of man are thus 
traced back to an eternal background in the life of the 
Blessed Trinity. We cannot be really practical people, 
unless we feel the inadequacy of the purely practical 
and set it upon a metaphysical background. This we 
can do only very inadequately and consequently 
metaphysics must call in mysticism to help it. Man, 
Hooker tells us, must be rational if he is to be moral; 
and he can be neither of these unless he adopts a 
mystical attitude towards ultimate Reality. All rational — 
and moral laws exeunt in mysterium » we cannot trace — 
them right up to their source in God except by an act of 
faith. But that act of faith must be made if our universe 
is to retain coherence and significance. 
These principles hold good when we apply them t 
the doctrine of the Incarnation as Hooker does in Book 
As in the case of Book I the laws of nature and hum 
life cannot retain their full moral content and significance 
unless they are traced back to their source in God; so 
the human-moral values which the modern world has in 
some sense rediscovered in the Life of Christ cannot 
retain their sovereignty over us unless with Hooker w 
trace them to their source in His Deity. If Christ is 
primarily a Unique Man set vaguely upon a background 
of Divinity ; if our first consideration is to bring 
Manhood within the compass of the laws of hun 
experience, and if to that end we make those laws m 
in Him on the human level, however rare and exa 
that level may be; if we thus preclude their run wu 
on to the metaphysical level and finding their centre 
radiation there, where the Councils of Nicwa a 
Chalcedon placed it, then we shall lose those very valu 
of unique Manhood that we are seeking to prest 
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Once more, behind the modern demand that we reject 
the dualism of Chalcedon with its distinction of two 
Natures lies a tendency characteristic especially of 
German thought, which has a long history. We know 
that Eckhardt, who founded a school of German mysti- 
cism in the fourteenth century, was condemned for falling 
into a form of quietism which empties human life into the 
abyss of Godhead. In the same way the Lutheran 
Christology treats the Divine and human natures in 
Christ as capable of being intermingled in such a way 
that each becomes compounded with the other. One 
of Ritschl’s immediate precursors, Hegel, instilled a 
form of pantheism which makes individual human per- 
sonality to be nothing but a particular embodiment of 
universal immanent Spirit. These pantheistic tendencies 
lurk beneath that modern doctrine which declares the 
Divine and human natures to be ultimately one in kind 
and only different in degree.1 With Hooker then we 
must continue to assert the duality of God and man, the 
two foci of religion; and yet with him also to assert 
that Godhead is the ground of Manhood and that there- 
fore the real Manhood of a Divine Person must be not 
less but more truly human than any human individual 
can be. All this can only be secured in human words by 
a metaphysical statement, as definite as those of the 
Councils, which will mean what they meant. It will not 
be enough to pour into the human figure of Christ a 
fluid Divinity of moral attributes and ethico-religious 
values and then give it the name of God. Thus again 
we are forced back from the human-moral experience 
lying on the surface to a metaphysical basis which 


2See Modern Churchman, September, 1921, especially the 
Editor’s Preface. 
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cannot change in substance, however much the meaning 
of words may change. 

5. Morality, Mysticism and Sacramental Religion.— 
Another issue with which Hooker had to deal is to be 
found in the conflict between morality and mysticism 
which has occupied so large a field of human history and 
of theological controversy. It seems likely that it will 
continue to do so as it is very largely a question of 
temperament. In St. Paul and in the Fourth Gospel the 
two elements are held together in due proportion ; but 
this has not always been successfully achieved. It was 
the object of Hooker’s sacramental teaching to bring 
about a fresh reconciliation of these two expressions of 
man’s nature in the sphere of practical religion. This 
question meets us in the region of grace and sacraments 
proper; but it also leads on into the larger field of 
the Church’s whole relation to human society. Mere 
moralism will never satisfy our religious cravings and 
it is the function of sacraments to provide an outlet for 
man’s mystical instinct through the deliberate use of the 
external world of nature ; while at the same time rightly 
used they provide a healthy discipline for the mystical 
instinct by bringing the life of the spirit into close rela- 
tion with the sense impressions of the body and with — 
the social environment in which through the body our 
practical life must be expressed. ‘Sacraments are moral 
instruments ’* intended to make religion social and so 
to moralize and consecrate the whole social life of man. 
Now true religion is always moral as well as mys 
and if it is to lay hold of human society it must also 
institutional. But these three elements are not ea: 
to hold together. When institutional religion beco 


1 See above, p. 79. 
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hollow it will always provoke protests in the interests of 
both morals and religion. Religion cannot suffer a 
greater disintegration than when these three elements 
become separated. The Old Testament provides many 
illustrations of this truth and at the period when Chris- 
tianity began it was one of the world’s most pressing 
problems. In many respects our own age is similar. 
It is not only that like the Graeco-Roman world we have 
many new and strange cults amongst us which seek to 
satisfy men’s mystical instinct without making serious 
demands either for thought or for moral effort. The 
Church herself is tempted, as in the fourth century and 
again in the later Middle Ages, to relax her moral 
requirements in order to preserve the popularity of her 
institutions. This danger may take more than one 
form. Catholicism may only too easily approximate 
to the level of the mystery-religions as it did at the 
close of the Middle Ages, providing men with religious 
experience, but not training them to an enthusiasm for 
intellectual effort or personal and social righteousness. 
This attracts many in the wrong way and alienates 
other noble spirits, who, as in the sixteenth century, 
turn away from sacramental religion and fall back upon 
their own intellectual and moral efforts, inspired at best 
by a religious enthusiasm which must prove inadequate. 
Again Hooker’s solution of the problem of Church and 
State presents the danger in another form. It has taught 
the Church of England to lean heavily upon the State 
and become a conventional institution, thus losing that 
courage of moral independence which was so conspicuous 
a feature of the Primitive Church. Yet this was not 
Hooker's intention, and it is upon his intentions that 
we must keep our minds fixed if we are to relate his 
teaching to our own age. 
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6. Conclusion. —We have seen that in spite of some 
serious defects Hooker offers us on the whole a form of 
institutional religion which contains rich elements of 
Catholicism ; a Church possessing divine and apostolic 
authority in her Ministry and a sacramental order rooted — 
in the Incarnation, whose gifts of grace she dispenses 
with due regard for the outward material order in which 
the spiritual life is set. Thus his scheme actually pro- 
vides for an independent moral authority in the Church 
as well as an external cultus, for the discipline and con- 
secration of human society in the sphere of religion. 
At three points we have found reason for dissent from 
this scheme, namely in his theories of the Invisible 
Church, of the Bucharistic Presence and of the relation 
of Church and State. A subsequent and fuller revival — 
of Catholicism amongst us has shown two of these — 
theories to be inadequate ; whilst the lapse of time has 
wrought political changes which have rendered the theory — 
of Book VIII obsolete and driven the Church to claim — 
more explicitly and openly the apostolic authority of 
government which is assertedin Book VII. The scheme | 
thus revised furnishes a full equipment of the Church 
for the task of redeeming and consecrating the whole 
life of man. With this enrichment of faith we possess a 
treasure of which we must make full use. We belong 


med in by the fences of a national establishment—but r 

the New Humanity of Christ in the form of a univer, 
visible Society. In this Society Christ reigns over 
members by laws supernatural mediated through a 
visible hierarchy. He thus makes His people a felle¢ 
ship whose religious orientation is outward rather t 
inward, the centre of their religious experience being 
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the worship which gathers round His Sacrificed Body 
and Blood. With this faith we may turn again to 
Hooker’s theocratic vision and work out new meanings 
for it. This religion of Flesh and Blood, of Eucharist 
and Resurrection! which Hooker sought to transmit to 
his successors comes down to us from the Fourth Gospel 
through Irenzus, Tertullian and the Greek Fathers. It 
was this religion with its emphasis on the material and the 
visible which inspired the theocratic ideal of medizval 
Christendom that God should reign over mankind in a 
visible order by laws of nature and of grace through 
their appropriate instruments. Amongst ourselves to- 
day the Church in this country, while seeking a wider 
Catholic life and a fuller liberty than in times past, must 
still be the servant and steward of theocracy ; and must 
in new ways strive to bring the whole of human life in all 
its legitimate forms within the shrine of worship, 
blessing and consecration. 


1 See above, chap. v, p. 58. 
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